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DECISION IN CASE 
OF AMERICAN UNION 


Under Rule of Comity Title of Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Foreign 
State Extends Here 


FIRE LAW QUESTIONS DECIDED 


Court of Appeals’ Return Premium 
Ruling of Interest to Local 
— 

The Court of Appeals, New York 
State, has affirmed an order of the Ap- 
pellate Division in the case of Charles 
W. Martyne, appellant, v. the American 
Union of Philadelphia, a company 
whose affairs since failures have been 
closely followed by the National Asso- 
eiation of Insurance Agents because of 
the question of return premiums. The 
decision is digested as follows 


A fire insurance company of a 
foreign state with assets and credit 
ors in this State, became _ insol- 
vent and the insurance commis- 
sioner of that State took possession 
of its affairs under a statute which 
provided that upon entry of the or- 
der of insolvency and dissolution 
he should be vested with title to 
all of its property for the purposes 
of liquidation. Subsequently to the 
entry of the order a local creditor 
obtained an attachment against 
its property here, and the insur 
ance commissioner made a motion 
to set aside the service of the sum 
mons and the warrant of attach- 
ment. It was held that an order to 
that effect should be granted; that 
under the rule of comity the title 
of the insurance commissioner of 
the foreign State extended to the 
company’s property in this State. 

Five Questions of Law 

The Appellate Division in granting 
leave to appeal certified that in its 
opinion five questions of law ought to 
be reviewed by the Court of Appeals. 
These questions and the answers of the 
Court of Appeals follow: 

“1. Did a right of action to recover 
reiurn premiums accrue to policyhold- 
ers of the American Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company by reason of its insol- 
vency and the proceedings against it in 
the Court of Common Pleas, Dauphin 
County, Penn., and if so, when? 

Answer—No answer. 

“2. Did the dissolution of the Ameri- 
can Union Fire Insurance Company on 
the 27th day of March, 1913, by reason 
of the entry that day of a certified copy 
of the order of March 26, 1913, made 
by the Court of Common Pleas of Dau- 
phin County, Pennsylvania, make it im- 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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MASS. MUTUAL’S 
VIEWS ON ADVERTISING 


Reasons for Preferring Trade Papers 
to Magazines Reaching General 
Public 


AGENT THE MAN TO REACH 
It’s Closing of Business Now That 
Counts, Says Company—What is 
Advertised 

rhe question of insurans 
advertising is discussed 
hensive an interesting manne! 
Massach tts Mutual Life ix 
diator,”” the company’s valuable 
publication The Massachusett 
tual does not advertise in mag: 
and newspapers: that go to t 
public, but uses a limit 
trade papers 


ter how great a? 


( apable 


policy 
ositior 
questions 
Everybody Knows About the institu 
tion of Life Insurance 
1 Massachus 


alled 

i i ! me needed 
proof of it. Solomon warned his peo 
ple, “Boast not thyself of to-morrow,’ 
but life’s uncertainty was part of man 
I universal knowledge and experi 
ages before Solomon wrote his 
immortal sentences of wisdom and per 
petrated his immortal folly of taking a 
thousand wives And each of the hun 
dred and eighty knew well of the ex 
istence of life insurance and that its 
object is to cure some of the ills of 
life’s uncertainty Each of the delay 
ers had read booklets and advertise 
ments, some of which were designed 
to attract him to the path of duty 
some to allure him by promise of gain 
and some to affright him with the men 
ace of death. He was a convert to life 
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insurance, but put off his entry into 
the fold. But—and note this well- 
an agent at length brought him and 


his family within the shelter, after the 
printed word had failed. 


“Now, gentlemen, in the last half 
century of its existence hundreds of 
skillful writers have described the 


uses of life insurance. These uses are 
diverse, yet fundamentally there are 
but two, to wit, protection and saving, 
and the saving is incidental to the pro- 
tection. Life’s uncertainty, and the 
havoc it works, and the partial preven- 
tion of that havoc by the employment 
of life insurance, have been painted 
throughout these decades in every 
color and in every light, by men who 
were and are masters of appeal and 
persuasion, and their paintings have 
been seen by almost every eye, and 
they have convinced the universal 
mind of the worth, the usefulness, and 
the reliability of life insurance, and 
yet out of two hundred policyholders 
we find but twenty who took voluntary 
action as soon as they were convinced, 
and we find one hundred and eighty 
who acknowledging the truth of the 
paintings, waited for an agent to come 
and compel them to act. ‘Not now,’ 
‘a little later,’ was their plea of delay. 
A new house, a new auto, a salary by 
and by to be increased, a debt to be 
paid off, a current expense later to 
come to an end,—these and scores of 
other so-called reasons kept them from 
buying life insurance at the solicita- 
tion of the printed word, readily as 
they would buy a book or a watch ora 
gold brick. 
Agent’s Persuasion Necessary 


‘Here, then, is the answer to our 
question: The printed word, whether 
in newspaper, magazine, or booklet 


fails to induce the average man to in- 


sure now. The agent causes him to 
insure now. Bear in mind, further, 
that ‘a little later’ is an elusive time. 


It ever presses farther into the future, 
and if those who use it were unsolicit- 
ed by an agent, ‘a litle later’ would in 
most cases after a time become ‘a lit- 
tle too late’ because of a troubled kid 
ney, or a murmuring heart, or a turf 
covered spot in God’s green acre. 

“The experience of life insurance has 


proved beyond upset that the agent 
is the only reliable instrument in the 
selling of life insurance, and that the 
printed word, though useful, though 
valuable, can be but a helper, a supple 
menter. 

“We shall now describe the adver- 
tising of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
and, in doing so, the advertising of 
other companies will be pictured, be- 


cause the advertising of all of the com 
panies is similar. 
Two-Fold Purpose of Advertising 


“The company's advertising is de- 
signed to accomplish two objects. The 
first and greatest is to aid the agent 


in his work of solicitation; and the sec 
Massa hisetts 


vuiG 18 to attract to tne 
Mutual Life Agency force new general 
agents and new sub-agents. 

“To attract new men to our ranks 
we advertise in about twenty insur 
ance journals. We have endeavored to 


choose our mediums with regard to 
geographical location. By geographi- 
cal location we mean such a distribu- 
tion of our advertising as will cover 
various fields. 
Insurance Papers 

“The life insurance journals are 
read, of course, by life insurance men, 
and so our advertisements go to what 
is practically a selected list of read- 
ers. Now, an advertisement usually 
offers something for sale. What have 
we to sell to life underwriters? We 
have policies that are as good as the 
best, and we have certain advantages 
that make it easier to sell our policies 
than the policies of some companies 
are sold, and we have a low net cost 
of insurance. Among those ‘certain ad- 
vantages’ are quality of service given 
by the home office to agents and to 
our policyholders and their benefici- 
aries, printed matter whose appearance 
even our competitors say is better than 
the average, and, what is of priceless 
worth, a fraternal spirit which unites 
home office and field in one body with 
one great aim. What does the life un- 
derwriter desire in a company connec- 
tion? He wants a first-class policy, 
low net cost, prompt and efficient serv- 
ice for himself and his clients and 
their beneficiaries, helpful printed mat- 
ter, and the inspiring sense of fellow- 
ship with those in the home office. And 
to those I add that he wants his com- 
pany to have a reputation as high as 
the highest. So, then, knowing what 
the life underwriter wants, and having 
for sale that which he wants, our ad- 
vertisements should offer these things. 
This is a sample Massachusetts Mutual 
advertisement: 

Nine Months of Progress 
Our delivered business for the 

first nine months of 1915 was the 

largest of any nine months in the 

64 years of our history. It didn’t 

“just happen.” The reason:— 

Popular policies, low net cost, good 
-literature, unexcelled assets, ever- 

increasing prestige, intimate rela- 

tions between home office and 

field. Ask any Massachusetts Mu- 

tual representative! 

We occasionally have an agency 


opening. 

Joseph C. Behan, Superintend- 
ent of Agencies, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 

“Notice that we speak of prosperous 
business. Why do we speak of it? 
3ecause if we have truthfully stated 
our selling points, the volume of our 
business should substantiate what we 
say. The life underwriter has doubt- 
less more than once been defeated by 
a Massachusetts Mutual policy and its 
low net cost. Moreover, he has heard 
of the cordial relations between our 
home office and field. He has seen our 
printed matter. He knows well that 
the Massachusetts Mutual is a quality 
company. 

Stirring Men to Action 

when he reads our adver 
admits the truth of our 


“And so 
tisement, he 





Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
J. T. SCOTT, 


J. S. RICE, 
Treasurer 


Chairman of the Board 





» The Big Texas Company 


THE ‘tkaiamae 
BIG 


TEXAS GREAT 


Assets over 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


Insurance in force over 


THIRTY-TWO MILLION 
DOLLARS 


SOUTHERN 








For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, Pres., HOUSTON, TEXAS 








THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 








Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher suceess in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















selling points and finds them the more 
attractive because of the statement 
concerning the satisfactory inflow of 
new business. He reads the advertise- 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


District Manager 





ment once. But that may not be : : * 

enough to stir him to action. It is Equitable Life Assurance Society 

axiomatic in advertising that reitera- 43 Bible House New York City 

tion, whether of name of article or AGENTS WANTED 
(Continued on page 6.) 




















The 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR WESTERN NEW YORK 


with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANTED BY 


Company has several other 


equally attractive 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


To an experienced and aggressive fieldman an exceptional opportunity presents itself for an agency contract, inchuding a 
liberal collection fee, maximum commissions as well as other allowances, which will enable him to build up a splendid organization. 


vacancies at other points. 


Address in confidence, giving full particulars. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MORRIS PLAN IS DEVELOPING 


FOUR INSURANCE MEN IN IT 





B. H. Wright, H. H. Kohn, George D. 
Markham and W. Woods White 
Among Local Directors 





Insurance men are closely watching 
the development of the Morris Plan of 
Industrial Loans and _ Investments, 
formed to fight loan sharks. The aim 
of the Morris plan is to loan with char- 
acter as the base of credit. Two en- 
dorsers of good character must be se- 
cured for every formal application for 
a loan. 

Among the insurance men who are 
directors of local Morris plan compa- 
nies are Burton H. Wright, president 
of the State Mutual Life of Worcester; 
Henry H. Kohn, Pheonix Mutual Life, 
Albany, W. Woods White, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, and George 
D. Markham, the prominent St. Louis 
agent. 

Have Loaned $8,778,262 

Twenty-two companies operating the 
Morris Plan November 1, 1915, had 
made 96,000 loans, averaging $124.20 
and aggregating $12,000,000. That the 
losses are negligible is shown by the 
Washington company, which out of 
4,600 borrowers had a loss of only $60. 
The plan was started by Arthur J. 
Morris, in Norfolk, fourteen years ago, 
who organized the Fidelity Savings & 
Trust Co., Norfolk, to demonstrate the 
feasibility of the plan. Later, Morris 
plan companies were formed in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Atlan- 
ta, New York and numerous other 
cities. Later, there was organized the 
Industrial Finance Corporation to un- 
dertake the broader development of this 


system of industrial finance through- 
out the country on a business basis, 
vith authorized capital of $7,500,000, 


of which $1,500,000 has been subscribed. 
How Plan Operates 

The Morris plan operates as follows: 

A $100 loan, for example, is made as 
follows: 

The borrower gives his note with two 
co-makers for $100, due one year after 
date, and pays interest at the legal 
rate in advance $6. $y some 
companies a fee of $2 is charged to 
cover the actual cost of investigating 
his application and the standing of his 
co-makers He then agrees to pur- 
clase, at the rate of per week for 
fifty weeks, a “Class C” Instalment In- 
vestment Certificate. This certificate, 
which bears no interest when hypothe- 





cated, is assigned as collateral for the 
loan. At the end of fifty weeks the 
borrower has paid $100 on this certifi- 
cate. Two weeks later his note falls 
due. He can then withdraw the $100 
paid on the certificate and pay the 
note, thus closing the transaction. He 


also has two other options. 

From the foregoing description of 
how loans are made, it will be seen that 
each week the Morris Plan company 
receives from borrowers, by payments 
on “Class C” Investment Certificates, 
purchased and pledged as collateral, 
arn amount equal to two per cent. of 
outstanding loans. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to loaning the amount of its capi 


tal at six per cent. the Company re 
loans two per cent. of each loan each 
week. It also reloans the aggregate 


amount of interest deducted in advance. 


NOTABLE CONVENTION COMING 

The Equitable Life Assurance Soci 
ety will hold its national convention of 
agency clubs on August 29, 30 and 31, 
1916, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


City. The Company says: “We are 
planning to make the convention one 
that will ever be remembered in the 
history of the Equitable.” 


The Reliance Life, of Pittsburgh, will 
enter South Carolina. 


EK. D. Field, superintendent of agen 


cies of the National Life of Vermont, 
is in the South, 





The General Agent’s Position 


By E. E. RHODES, 
Vice-President Mutual Benefit Life 


| once heard a general agent say 


that general agents were like 
kings. Much as | respect and ad- 
mire the general agent for his 


work, much as | think the growth 
of the business is due to his ef- 
forts, | feel that this particular 
general agent was wrong. 

| cannot look upon the general 
agent as a king. | think he is 
more like the barons of feudal 
times who had great responsibili- 
ties in their day, whose duty it was 
to watch over and protect those 
who were under them and to ren- 
der such service to the king as 
they were fitted to render. 


The barons’ obligations were 
both to the king and to the people, 
and in the old feudal days the 
baron stood for what was best in 
the civilization of the time. 

That, gentlemen, | think, is your 
position to-day, and while | do not 
want to get too serious, | cannot 
help saying that if the time ever 
comes when insurance agents shall 
be dispensed with, as the time 
came when the feudal system was 
broken and done away with, it 
will be because the agents, as the 
barons of old, lost sight of their 
true position. Whether that time 
comes, or not, rests entirely with 
you. You have at this time a place 
in the insurance world which is 
second to none, and it is given to 
you to maintain it. 











CLARK TO OPEN DISCUSSION 


Topic of Rural Problems from Inves- 
tors’ Viewpoint at Life Presi- 





dents’ Meeting 
Jesse R. Clark, president of the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will open the general discussion on 
“Rural Credit Problems from Investors’ 
Viewpoint” at the nth Annual Meet 
ing of the Association of Life Insur 
ance Presidents, which is to be held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Thurs 
day and Friday, December 9 and 10 
The general discussion has been set 

down for Friday afternoon 


OPTIONAL POLICIES 
New York Life Ruling of New York 
Life—Dollar Cancellation Fee for 
Each Optional Policy After First 








New York Life has always been 
to assist an agent to deliver an 
additional policy by issuing an optional 
pelicy, whenever requested to do so, 
and where the risk had been approved 
ti the additional amount 
Unfortunately, some agents have 
rather abused this privilege of optional 
policies, and the Company has had 
cases where an agent would ask for 





three or four policies on different plans 
for the same man, using the policies 
more as illustrations of what the Com 
pany could do than as bona fide con 
tracts, which he had every reason to 
hope he might deliver. 

In future it has been decided that 
where more than one optional policy 
is called for, a cancellation fee of $1 


will be charged for each optional policy 


canceled after the first, whether any 
insurance is delivered or not, and in 
addition to the regular medical fee 
called for, if no insurance is delivered 


The circulation figures of some of 
the popular magazines sink into insig 
nificance compared with “The Metro 
politan,” published by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. That magazine has 
a circulation of 5,000,000 copies It 
goes to press once every three months 


MINOR’S INTEREST IN POLICY 


CAUSING MUCH LEGAL ACTIVITY 





Phoenix Mutual Life Discusses Guar- 
dians, Surviving Children and 
Right to Change Beneficiary 

One of the most frequent sources of 
discontent with a arises from 
making minor children the beneficia- 


policy 


ries under a contract or assigning a 
policy to such children As is well 
known to a life insurance man, a bene- 


ficiary (unless the contract provides 
otherwise) acquires an interest in the 
policy of which he or she cannot be 
deprived without his or her legal con- 
sent, and, therefore, no change in the 
terms of the contract can be made and 


can be 
consent 


no encumbrance 
without such 
When Contract Can Be Repudiated 
Where children of the insured 
made beneficiaries it frequently 
pens that one or more of them are 
of age, and when a change or value is 
sought the problem immediately 
of securing the such 


placed upon it 


are 
hap- 


not 


arises 


bene- 





consent ol 





ficiaries At law the contracts of a 
minor are avoidable and can be repu- 
diated by him at any time before or 
during a reasonable time after he at 
tains his majority 4 minor benefi 
‘iary, therefore, cannot give any form 
of consent that would legally bind him 
to a change in the contact of insur 
ance 

In discussing these points in arti 
cle giving suggestions regarding minor 


Phoenix Mutual Life 
yublication, 


the 


beneficiaries 
in its Company 


| Says 

‘Theoretically, the interest of a 
in a policy can be disposed of by 
guardian to 
when the 
guardian has 
mere expense 
appointed 
cause of 


minor in 
the appointment of a legal 

l it Usually, however, 
no legal 
been appointed and the 
of having such a guardian 
becomes burdensome and a 
complaint on the part of the insured 
Moreover, while according to law a 
guardian i interest ot 
is ward, that this 
does not satisiacto 


with re 


arises, 





ispose of the 
found 
out 
ially true 
making loans 


mpany, among other 


has been 
always 


rily This is 


work 
espec 

and 
found 


where 


on a policy 


rard to 
i 


has 





vise to 


to ma loans 


1 } 
aeciilne 


beneficiaries are interested ever 


minor 


though a legal guardian has been ap 


where an at 





tempt is made to change the benefi 
cial interest and appoint new benefici 
aries A ] he activi oO 


the legal department of the Compan 


good deal of 











ecncerned with the many questions 
arising out of the fact that minors have 
acquired beneficial erests in a co 
pany’s contracts 


Surviving Children 











“In view of the above facts, it is very 
essential that the solicitor who is < 
by the prospect to é he nan 
minor as a beneficiary should 
all carefully explain to the pr 
the possible consequences He 
indicate clearly that, so long as 
beneficiary is a minor, unless the right 
to change the beneficiary has been re 
served, no such change can be made 
a policy loan is out question, 
and the taki of any value will 
necessitate the appointr of a legal 











guardian and the consequent expense 

o: the guardianship Where the pros 

pect wishes to name iefi 

l surviving childre 

them individually 

increased Until tl 

claim, it is impossible to tell who the 
neficiaries are going to be, and the 

policy is therefore tied up for all prac 
ical purposes an no change in the 

seme can be made nor any value taken 





Such a policy, while attractive to some 
prospects, is nevertheless apt to prove 
very unsatisfactory and should be 
avoided wherever possible 

“Where it is especially desirable to 
the children of the insured 


appoint 


either individually or as a class, as 
beneficiaries, it is usually better to re- 
serve to the insured the right to change 


the beneficiary. Of course, this involves 
the chance that creditors may be able 
it some time to attach the policy for 
the debts of the insured, or that a 
trustee in bankruptcy may secure an 
interest in it This is a _ possibility 
that should be explained to the pros- 
pect so that he can make his choice 
between the two possible future evils 
As a matter of fact, the number of 
cases in which creditors or a trustee in 


bankruptcy would be likely to deprive 


the beneficiaries of their protection, is 
probably considerably less than the 
number of cases in which the insured 
is hampered in his handling of the 
policy because of the lack of a clause 
reserving the right to him to change 





the beneficiaries or to take the values 
under the same 
Assignments 

The foregoing with regard to bene- 

aries applies equally to the assign- 
ment of lic to minor children, and 

ch an nent should never be 

ade un insured is thoroughly 
informed possible consequences 
of making such a transfer If neces- 
sary, the home office should be given 
an opportunity to study the case and 
to render such assistance as it can in 


rming the insured or 
e alternative 
ficulties of the 
ough accom- 
It must be 


thoroughly info 






suggesting 


hich will 














rstood that the home office main 
tains a legal department and trained 
assistant just for this purpose and 
hat all of its facilities are at all times 
it the command of its field men and its 
licyholders in securing such adjust- 
ents under its poli s as will give 
satisfaction to all \ old them or 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION DATES 


Annual Convention, St. Louis, Sept. 19- 
20-21—Executive Committee, Wash- 
ington, Feb. 23, 24, 25 

















Vice-President Priddy of the Nation- 
4 Ass tio of Underwriters 
d this week that the 1916 conventior 
of t National Associ \ be held 
St. Louis on September 19, 20 and 21 
M Priddy so sa that the execu 
m tional Asso 
t as decided é at the Ho 
t W 1 Was z ) Febru 
2 24 and 25, 191f¢ The same 
tin tl executiv committee 
meet there will be a ngress of the 
s Y fé su € .) n iy 
Was 2 wl will 1 ga large 
egatio the most important life 
surance men from that section of th 
yuntry 
TRAVELERS POLICIES 
Company Not Contemplating New 
Ones, But Will Issue New Manual 
January 
ve Se J s ly How 
t wr é 
i Trave s es € late 
ling a I \ 0 S at s time 
inge having le ince last 
s RN at which rates were 
s i, and I assume that you were 
i hed with the new rates. We were 
e of a new 








this is simply 
various changes 
n made in rates 
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THE GROWING APPEAL 





OF INCOME INSURANCE 








A company’s personality is a com- 
pound of many things. Much depends 
on the history and traditions of the in- 
stitution, and a great deal depends on 
home office management. It remains a 
fact, however, that at every point 
where any business comes in contact 
with the public it is expressing itself 
either favorably or unfavorably. The 
life insurance business is in constant 
contact with the public, under its tried 
and tested agency system. 

At a recent convention of insurance 
men, the president of a large motor car 
company, in the course of an address 
on salesmanship, stated that one of the 
faults of insurance men he had met 
was the technical line of argument 


used. “They are,” he said, “entirely 
too technical. They will talk about 
things they understand, but about 


which the prospect knows nothing.” He 
suggested another fault, namely, too 
many propositions and options which 
are confusing to the prospect. There 
has been a growing tendency, depre- 
cated by many insurance men, toward 
special policies and freak contracts of 
one kind or another issued ostensibly 
for competitive purposes. 


A Policy Open to No Objection 


There is one form of policy which is 
open to no objection and which is the 
easiest policy in the world to under- 
stand because it is primarily and essen- 
tially life insurance. I refer to the 
monthly incom» policy. The double 
purpose of this contract, as usually is- 
sued, is to guarantee protection in the 
shape of a definite monthlv income for 
the wife and children in case of death 
of the insured, and a pension for old 
age in case of long life. In presenting 
this model form of modern life insur- 
ance, the agent is in a position to em- 
phasize the absolute necessity of such 
protection. He can show that insur- 
ance is not a luxury, and can demon- 
strate that the insurance man is nota 
bore, but on the other hand, that in- 
surance is something needed by every 
man, and that the purpose of the in- 
surance agent is to render service. The 
fact, however, that a man needs insur- 
ance is quite different from his want 
of it. It is the duty of the life insur- 
ance agent to make him want what he 
needs in this particular. Technical 
discussions of reserves, of the impossi- 
bility of loss by reason of non-forfeiture 
provisions, explanation of loan clauses 
and methods of computing premiums, 
will not sell life insurance. A clear 
and concise statement of the benefits 
of settlement under an income feature 
in most cases will sell the policy. 

It is an undoubted fact that the day 
is fast approaching when one of the 
most common forms of life insurance 
sold in this country will be income in- 
surance, for the true purpose of the 
buyer of life insurance in the majority 
of cases is to provide his wife and 
children, not with a certain sum of 
money, but with the means to maintain 


a certain standard of living. As more 
appreciate and understand the advan- 
tages of a contract which will provide 
a definite monthly income, this form 


of insurance will be even more popular. 


Educating Smal! Buyers 


A part of the future work of the 
trained life insurance salesmen will 
be to educate the small buyers of in- 


surance to an appreciation of the value 
of an investment returning from 4% 
per cent. to 4% per cent. interest, with 
absolute safety. A leading financial 
journal of New York City recently told 
the story of a widow who had $40,000 
to invest, and who wrote to the editor 
of the journal for advice. Almost with- 
out question, this $40,000, ready for in- 
vestment, represented the proceeds of 
life insurance policies. Perhaps the 
husband whose life had been insured 
did not realize the value of monthly 


income insurance, or the agent who 
sold him his policy failed to do his full 
duty, and did not offer him this service. 
The editor of the journal mentioned, 
who was asked to recommend invest- 
ments where absolute safety was re- 
quired, suggested twenty-two State and 
municipal bonds and twenty-four rail- 
road bonds. The investment suggested 
was in many issues distributing the 
risk over the entire country. It is a 
significant fact that, while the average 
yield approximated 4% per cent. net, 
not one of the twenty-two State and 
municipal bonds, on the basis of pres- 
ent market values, would yield as high 
as 4% per cent. In the case of the 
twenty-four railroad securities listed, 
just two would yield over 4% per cent. 
There are three important points which 
are worthy of note: 

1. The net yield on the average 
would be fully as low, if not lower, 
than the net yield under the current 
rate of interest for income insurance 
settlements with most companies, such 
interest usually being figured at 3 per 
cent. or 3% per cent. guaranteed, with 
surplus interest to bring the total any- 
where from 4 per cent. to 4% per cent. 

2. There is always danger, no matter 
how careful the selection, that some 
one bond may default as to interest. 
Under such circumstances the widow 
would, of course, lose. This danger is 
recognized, or such a wide distribution 
would not have been recommended. 
Any one who has made a study of in- 
vestments, knows that there is no such 
thing as an absolutely safe security, 
unless, perhaps, obligations of a few 
of the leading governments may be 
considered such. Some are safer, and 
others less safe, but when we consider 
a long term of years, there are none 
where there is no risk of loss. The one 
way in which complete safety can be 
obtained is on the basis of average. 
This is precisely the principle which 
makes income insurance with a life in- 
surance company so safe a proposition. 
Officers of life insurance companies are 
not infallible, and sometimes choose in- 
vestments which result in loss, but 
they are dealing with millions of as- 
sets, and a reliable average is estab- 
lished when investments generally are 
made with care, so that in the end 
there is no appreciable loss in a sum 
total of these investments. 

With any life insurance company, 
the post maturity privileges of an in- 
come policy are backed by the entire 
assets, and every beneficiary is pro- 
tected by the law of average, upon 
which, in fact, the life insurance busi- 
ness is based. One, or more than one 
of the investments of a life insurance 
company might prove unwise, but the 
loss, if any, would be distributed 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 








Life Insurance and Texas 
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Texas has more than four million people, 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
tates. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subj i 
State are uninsured, and several times that po = od = 
quately insured. We want ten or a dozen more good field 
men te tell them about the Southland Life. 
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You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As a rule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. C. BALDWIN, President 








RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL _ TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Story of Company’s Mutualization 


How Prudential Insurance Co.’s $10,000 Advertisement Was Written 


Twenty-six of the Leading Advertising Agencies in America Competed in Preparing Copy That Told 
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NEVER was a page written di- 
™ rectly appealing to so many 
millions of people. 

Do great sums of money impress 
you? The amounts here involved 
reach into the billions. 

_ Are you a lover of high principles 
in business? You never will rea 
a brighter chapter of devotion to 
honorable ideals. 

Do you find inspiration in great suc- 
cess, efficient organization, manage- 
mentand financing? Look for it here. 

Do you believe that the day is due 
when those mischances of life will 
be overcome that now create so 
much poverty and misery? Renew 
your faith from this page. 

For this is the story of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 


This is a page big- with history. 
It is for YOU to read. 


issued in this country. Before mak- 
ing this small beginning, however, 
Jonn F. Dryden, the Founder of the 
Company, had spent years in putting 
into practical working shape the idea 
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he hadconceived. The soundness and 
th igh is preparation was 
the essential thing which made the 
enterprise successful from the start. 





Even more was it due to the 
spirit of the Founder's policy. At 
that early time he was so convinced 
that the interests of policyholders 
were p that there was a 
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America, leading up to the supreme 
event of its history—the mutualization 
of this great institution. 


Looking Back Forty Years 
The original office of The Pru- 


dential was in a basement in Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. The 
first policy, dated November 15, 
1875, was the first Industrial Policy 


clause in the original charter stating 


that they should be members. 


His idea of always doing the best 
for the policyholders so dominated 
the policy of the Company that 
The Prudential has continually been 
a leader in measures of liberality 
toward its patrons. 

Before The Prudential could start, 
it had to have capital. It was a de- 
parture into unknown waters, and 
the risks could not be clearly fore 
seen. With the growth of the busi- 
ness, more and more capital had to 
be subscribed. By the letter of the 


law capital so invested was entitled 


to all that it could earn and its earn- 
ings earn for all time. But such was 
not the spint of the policy of the 
Founder of The Prudential. 

Time came when no additional 
capital was necessary. The Pru- 
dential was self-supporting. 


The Stepping Stones to 
Mutualization 





As The Prudential grew, it tumed 
out that the earnings were far greater 
than had been expected. The first 
essential in the fixing of rates was 
a margin of safety for the pay- 
ments to policyholders and the pro- 
tection of the capital. Due to 
efficient administration, this margin 
grew to be excessive. 

Then the first great step was taken 
which finally led to mutualization. 

John F. Dryden and his associates 
placed a limit on the rate of dividends. 

Excess earings were then largely 
diverted to the surplus for even 
greater security of the policyholders. 

In many other ways these earn- 
ings were turned back to the policy- 
holders. Premiums were so reduced 
that Prudential preeminence for low 
rates was established. 
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POLICY HOLDERS. 


now owned by the POLICY HOLDERS. 





Paid up values were allowed on 
lapsed policies. 

















Dividends were allowed on poli- 
cies into which no dividend clause 
had been written. 

The face values of old policies 
were raised to equalize them with 
new policies. 

Holders of industrial policies were 
relieved of premium payments after 
reaching a certain age. 

All these steps were dictated by 
that same principle, not of all for a 
few, but of all for all, which actuated 
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There are as many Prudential pobcies in force as 
the tote! votes cast for Wilson, Roosevelt end Telt m 











the Founder and his associates, and 
which was the sacred heritage of his 
successor, Forrest F. Dryden, and 
his associates. 


Just Before Mutualization 


A new generation had come into 
the administrative control of The 
Prudential. This brought about 
recognition of the fact that the relin- 
quishment by stockholders to the 
policyholders of the growing wealth 
of The Prudential was a matter of 
moral choice, not legal enforcement. 


This was benevolent; it was phil- 
anthropic. The Prudential was the 
policyholders’, to have and to hold, 
to every intent and pu , Save in 
one respect. The policyholders had 
no legal title to their property. And 
conceivably, without this title, their 
property might in some way become 
jeopardized. 


Under the leadership of President 
Forrest F. Dryden it was determined 
by the Board of Directors that the 
time had come to bring about the 
complete mutualization of The 
Prudential. 


It was a herculean task. There 
had to be litigation with a small 
minority 


There had to be legislation that 
would give the stockholders power 
to legally deliver The Prudential 
to the policyholders. 


When the directors tormally voted 
the solemn decision to mutualize, 
the law provided that the Chancel- 
lor—the highest judicial officer of 
New Jersey —should appoint and 
preside over an appraisal board of 
disinterested men to determine the 
basis on which the stock should be 
purchased for the policyholders and 
paid for out of the surplus. 

This done, the great act was at 
last completed. 

The holders of Thirteen Million 
Prudential policies became its moral 
and its legal owners. 

For all time the policyholders of 
The Prudential will own and control 
the Company for their own benefit 


Thus was established a Republic 
of mutual protection with a govern- 
ment of the policyholders, by the 
policyholders, for the policyholders. 

The Greater Future 

Great has been the work and 
growth of The Prudential, but 
greater is its future destiny in ex- 
tending protection to millions of 
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The Prudential Insurance Company’s 
two-page advertisement in the “Satur- 
day Evening Post,” a reproduction of 
which is printed on this page, has had 
an unusually interesting history. 

The Company decided to print the 
story of its mutualization. They in- 
formed many of the prominent adver- 
tising agencies that they could enter 
into competition in the preparation of 
the copy, the best written advertise- 
ment to be the winner. Representatives 
of twenty-six agencies decided to com- 
pete, and some of their copy writers 


A MERCHANT’S VIEW OF GROUP 


Contract Appeals Because it Brings 
Freedom From Worry to All 
Drawing Pay-Checks 


The Equitable Life Assurance has 
insured the employes of the Geo. E. 
Stifel Co., a department store of 
Wheeling, W. Va. It is the first policy 
of the kind written in Wheeling, and 
agents will be interested to hear what 
Mr. Stifel says of the transaction in a 
daily paper. He sums up the group in- 
surance proposition as well as anybody 
has done so. 

“While the policy went to all in the 
employ of the Company, from the presi- 
dent down without cost, it was none 
the less well earned by the devotedness 
and loyalty and intelligence that the 
employes have put into their work. 

“It is but an example of the results 
possible through successful co-opera- 
tion. The group insurance plan ap- 
peals to us very strongly because it 


spent a great deal of time at the Pru- 
dential offices from April until Septem- 
ber. One agency had one of its men 
at the Prudential office for forty con- 
secutive days. These ad men were 


given the run of the offices and told 
that all avenues of information were 
open. The only instructions of the 
Prudential publicity department were 
these: 

“We have a story to tell and it is 


up to you to tell it. We do not want 
you to inform us how to run our busi- 
ness; we simply want words.” 

The copy when completed was placed 


means that a certain freedom from 
worry can be given to all drawing pay- 
checks from a large company, and that 
a certain cash estate will be available 
to them and for their dependents in 
event of untimely death.” 

“Life insurance is an absolutely nec- 
essary provision, and every thoughtful 
person earning a pay-check needs it. 
Urfortunately, the medical examina- 
tions and the necessary cost of insur- 
ance when applied for individually and 
at the expense of the worker, are mat- 
ters that keep many worthy people 
from having insurance at all. This in- 
surance is not meant to take the place 
of any other life insurance, nor to re- 
lieve the necessity for each employe 
buying as much insurance as their 
means and conditions permit. It is 
meant to be a contribution to the in- 
surance otherwise carried and in any 
event to make sure that no one who 
i: rendering good and loyal service to 
the Geo. E, Stifel Co. will go unprovid- 
ed for in the way of some life insur- 
ance in days of possible need.” 


side by side, and the winning advertise- 
ment was written by C. P. MacDonald, 
of the Presbrey Co., New York City. 

In the meantime, Printers’ Ink, a 
journal for advertisers, edited by J. I. 
Romer, did not like the idea of the 
competition, taking the stand that the 
only valuable service that a corpora- 
tion can get from an advertising agen- 
cy is—to use Printers’ Ink’s words— 
when the agency sleeps and lives with 
the client. As is well known, an im- 
portant advertising agency only takes 
one automobile account, or one soap 
account, or one tobacco account, and 


NEGLECTED POLICYHOLDERS 


Of 43,000 -éersons Insured in Year One 
Organization Finds 12,000 Already 
on Books 


In a plea for neglected policyholders 
made by A. G. Ramsay, before the Life 


Underwriters’ Association of Canada, 
the statement was made that the or- 
ganization most successful in securing 


“repeat” orders from its customers re- 
ports that in 1914 of 43,000 persons in- 
sured, nearly 12,000 were already poli- 
eyholders representing 38 per cent. of 
the business issued for the year. He 
told a number of stories to carry out 
the points he was emphasizing. 
Men in Their Sixties 

A manager of Mr. Ramsay's ac- 
quaintance handed an agent some Age 
Change cards and asked him to report 
on them. The agent rather sniffed at 
two of these cards which represented 
men in their sixties. On the theory 
that any policyholder is worth calling 
on once a year, unless there are speci- 


then devotes all of its energies in the 
particular line to thinking up ideas 
for its clients. Printers’ Ink thought 


the insurance company should permit 
its destinies to be entirely in the hands 


of one advertising agency The Pru- 
dential thought differently 

The Prudential has received letters 
from the twenty-five which lost out 


in the competition, and of these Harvey 
Thomas, the Prudential publicity direc- 
tor, says that with one exception they 
expressed themselves as entirely satis- 
fied with their experiences in the Pru- 
dential competition. 


fic reasons to the contrary, and as an 
object lesson to the agent, this man- 
ager sought out these two policyhold- 


ers. Both he found had been neglected 
for years and were quite pleased to be 
remembered. One bought a $5,000 Ten 
Pay Thirty Year Endowment for his 
grandson and the other gave some 
names of young fellows in the same 
office, one of whom promptly bought 
a policy. 


CAN’T CHANGE BENEFICIARY 


In a decision in the Wisconsin su- 
perior court last week it was held that 
under the Wisconsin statutes once a 
married woman is made a beneficiary 
of a life policy, the beneficiary cannot 
be changed without her consent, regard- 
less of the provision of the policy per- 
mitting the owner of the policy to 
change the beneficiary at any time. 
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Massachusetts Mutual’s 
Views on Advertising 


(Continued from page 2.) 


maker, or of the substance of selling 
points, is a necessity, and that the sin- 
gle or the seldom statement is waste. 
Therefore, we carry the same selling 
points along we quarterly change 
our advertisements, varying the word- 
ing as much as we can. You will see, 
of course, that so long as our selling 
points remain unchanged, and are few 
in number, as they necessarily are, and 
our space is small, there is little room 
for variety in language. And, indeed, 
the leading companies change their ad- 
vertisements but slightly in the course 
of a year. One thinks that its corre- 
spondence school of salesmanship is a 
strong attraction, and stresses it in 
its advertising Another pounds home 
in every advertisement the fact that 
college men are joining its ranks in 
large numbers. Another insists that 
because it is old and large an agent 
can make more money in selling its 
policies than in selling the policies of 
any other company. And, of course, 
we all have read about the wonderful 
Rock of Gibraltar. But the point I 
emphasize is that in insurance journal 
advertising, as in all other kinds, if 
you have a good thing tell it and tell 
it and tell it, over and over again, and 
then tell it and tell it again, for, if you 
do not, you may just miss pulling the 
very man, cautious and conservative, 
to whom your advertisement is ad- 
dressed—the successful or promiseful 


as 


underwriter, who does not hop about 
like a frog every time somebody shouts, 
‘Lo, here!’ 
Literature and Novelties 
“We now come to the chief depart- 


ment of the company’s advertising 
that whose purpose is to help the agent 


in his work. This advertising is of 
two kinds: Literature and novelties. 

“The main body of our literature is 
made up of booklets which set forth 
the uses of our different kinds of poli- 
cies. The Installment Options group 
has a separate booklet for the Ordi- 
nary Life, Twenty Payment Life, and 
the Twenty Year Endowment policies. 
The Continuous Monthly Income poli- 
cies have a booklet, a leaflet, and a 
folder showing a photograph of a 
monthly income check The Continu- 
ous Installment policies (under which 
an annual installment is paid) have 
one booklet for both the Ordinary Life 
and the Twenty Payment Life plan, 


and one for the Endowment plan. The 


Joint Life Commercial policies have a 
booklet which describes the advantages 
of commercial life insurance, and a 
leaflet which shows the desirability of 
partnership insurance; and the Joint 
Life Domestic policies have a leaflet 
speaking of the insuring of husband 


and wife under one policy if they have 
a child or children None of these 


booklets or leaflets particularize the 
non-forfeiture or other features: they 
were designed solely to interest the 


reader in the plan each one describes. 
Perhaps some one of you is wondering 
why we do not in booklet tell 
about several or all of the plans. This 
is the reason: The is trying to 
sell his prospect an Ordinary Life pol- 
icy, for example. That is the only pol- 
icy he has offered or spoken about. It 


one 


agent 


is the one contract that the prospect 
needs, and none other will serve as 
well. So the agent has hammered with 
that contract, has shown its figures, 
and very likely has half converted his 
man. The prospect says, ‘Well, you 
come in tomorrow, and I’ll say yes or 
no Leave a booklet with me telling 
about it, so that I can read it over.’ 


Suppose that in that booklet there was 
also a statement of the and at- 
tractions of the Endowment plan, or 
even of the Twenty Payment Life 
plan:—can you not that the book- 
let might quickly undo the agent’s 
work and even so unsettle the prospect 
that he would not apply for any kind 
of a policy? The business of the book- 


uses 


see 
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let is to supplement the agent’s work, 
and so, as he did, it concentrates. 
Return Cards 

“A small thing, yet worth your no- 
tice, we pause here to speak about. 
Each of our booklets contains a return 
card, and the return card is so per- 
forated that it can be quickly and 
cleanly detached from the booklet. A 
man might read the booklet and have 
become sufficiently interested to wish 
to know more about the policy, but, 
because paper might not be at hand, 
neglect or forget to write his inquiry. 
But with the blank before him to be 
filled in with the requisite data, he is 
more likely to send his inquiry to the 


agent or the home office. The card 
seems to say to him that he was ex- 
pected to use it, and the ease with 


which he detaches it subtly emphasizes 
the suggestion of expected use. Every 
man at one time or another has been 
disgusted at spoiling a similar blank 
because it was faultily perforated. It 
pays to be thorough, to take pains with 
the little things. 

“In addition to the policy booklets, 
we have a few booklets and leaflets 
dealing with specific subjects or aim- 


ing at various objects. Our non-for- 
feiture provisions are covered in a 
leaflet. Why women should insure is 
told in a booklet, written by Miss 


Georgia Emery, of Detroit, and in two 
leaflets. A leaflet is addressed to 
young men. The objecting wife is la- 
bored with in a short story. Testimon- 
ials from twenty long-time Massachu- 
setts Mutual policyholders are gather- 
ed in a booklet, whose object is to 
prove to prospects that our old mem- 
bers are our sterling friends. Two 
leaflets demonstrate that the dividend 
provisions of our policies are unexcel- 
led. One small leaflet explains when 
term insurance is justifiable. And we 
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FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


have a very few odds and ends of leaf- 
lets, published for temporary use. The 
annual statement booklet, although in- 
tended as a report to our policyhold- 
ers, is used a great deal in canvassing, 
and if it tells a good story, as it usu- 
ally does, and tells it well, as it always 
does, it is a keen weapon in the agent’s 
hand. 

“The most successful 
that whose words give shape to the 
reader’s own thoughts or which pro- 
vokes thoughts that are not repugnant 
to his way of thinking. To write such 
advertising a man must have been 
trained to see with the myriad eye of 
the multitude, and to think, in type at 
least, as they think. He must really 
know their needs and wants; he must 
not think that all other men’s needs 
and wants and modes of thought are 
the same as his. And he must take 
as his first principle that the public 
is untechnical and loose-minded, and 
must write to them as to men and 
women who are totally ignorant of the 
subject. Within the last ten years life 
insurance has participated in the im- 
provement of advertising everywhere 
visible. Executives have recognized, 
as did executives in other kinds of 
business, that advertising is an art, 
whose practitioners must have special 
qualifications and adequate training if 
they are to be successful. The day of 
‘every merchant his own advertising 
man’ has gone by, and the day of the 


advertising is 


man who knows type, paper, illustra 
tion, mediums, and seasons, and who 
can use advertising English, is here. 
And there are advertising men in the 
life insurance business who are the 


equals of any in any other line of busi- 
ness. 
Why Humorous Column is Run in Com- 
pany Paper 
“Our magazine, The Radiator, was 
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started purely for the purpose of in- 
spiring and informing our agents, and 
to foster and extend the spirit of fel- 
lowship among the agents and between 
home office and field. We believe that 
we have been measurably successful, 
thanks to the co-operation of agents 
and home office officials. And we be- 
lieve that The Radiator has already 
become a respected advocate of the 
highest life insurance ideals. While 
not intended for canvassing use, our 
magazine is regularly so employed. 
This we know from letters which come 
from time to time, saying, for exam- 
ple, ‘I closed a case of $5,000 through 
Mr. —'s article in the June Radia- 
tor. Among the helpful material The 
Radiator contains each month are the 
testimonial letters, the history of the 
oldest and latest policy among _ the 
month’s death claims, special articles 
describing policy features, sample ad- 
vertisements, and letters from agents 
in which are convincing arguments or 
striking incidents. The joke column 
is purposeful, also. In life insurance 
soliciting it is not always a case of 
biff! bang! sign! Often a lot of ac- 
quaintance-making must be done, at 
church, or lodge, in the auto, or on the 
links, and a good story is mightily 
helpful sometimes—it causes rib-laugh- 
ter, and that shakes out the starch and 
makes the solemn man human. The 
joke column has another purpose. It 
is a good thing to put a wife’s interest 
behind her husband in his work. Rich- 
ard takes The Radiator home. Maud 
looks at it dutifully but blankly, and 
turns it over and sees the jokes. She 
reads them, and if she likes them she 
may turn to some of the other pages 
and read a paragraph or two. Next 
month comes another batch of jokes. 
She reads them, and by that time she 
is forming The Radiator habit, and will 
read more paragraphs and grow more 
interested and understand more—which 
means that she has more sympathy 
with Richard in his work, and is more 
companionable to him, with the result 
that he is inspired by her to still great- 


er effort and is happier in his daily 
life. That it works out in this way I 
know to be true, because agents and 


agents’ wives have told me of their ex- 
perience. 


Novelty Advertising 


“Having said tco much about litera 
ture, I will spend a few words in speak 
ing of our novelty advertising. This 
company did not use the novelty adver- 
tising medium continuously until five 
vears ago. At that time we put out the 
heart-shaped erasers. The novelty’s 
chief use is to help in getting an open 
ing for the agent. It is rather diffi- 
cult sometimes to open the lips of a 
sphinx, or to arrest the attention of a 
busy or nerve-strung man. You take 


out your heart-shaped eraser and ask 
your man if he ever makes a mistake. 
He grunts his yes. With a smile you 
say, ‘Rub it out with this!’ and hand 
him the bit of rubber. Whereat he 
will probably grin, and while he is 
grinning he has caught the eraser’s 
message—‘Would your family have a 
hard rub if your heart stopped beat- 
ing?’ And he would be a poor sales- 


man who couldn’t push the door open 
a little wider. ‘You see, my heart is 
in my business!’ was the remark of 
another of our agents; and many 
others were used. The novelty breaks 
the ice, relieves the strain, gives a 
hook on which to fasten the conversa- 
tion. The erasers brought in a large 
amount of business. Then came the 
pocket mirrors, whose backs bore a 
brief message. The next novelty was 
the flat sheath pencil, which carried 
the company’s name and a brief legend 
on the sheath. These, too, did good 
work. This year we issued the poster 
stamp, three patterns, 1,500,000. They 
were used as openers and also for gen- 
eral advertising. Our agents were in- 
structed to put a set of these in every 
letter, and in every booklet sent out, 
and to give them freely to the chil- 
dren.” 
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SAFEGUARDING BUSINESS INTERESTS 


Little Stories Dealing with Partnership Insurance 
Collected by Charles B. Knight, New York 
Manager of The Union Central Life 








The following sketches are based 
upon facts that have come under the 
observation of the writer, particularly 


while living in Philadelphia: 
PREVENTED A RECEIVERSHIP 


Fifteen years ago a private corpora- 
tion conducted a wholesale house on 
Broad street. They were startled one 
day to discover that their cashier was 
an embezzler of many thousands of 
dollars. The amount was so large that 
the corporation faced receivership 
when the facts became public. Because 
of the long career of the house and ad- 
mitted integrity of the officers, bankers 
were willing to assist them in the crisis 
on condition that they would purchase 
lifé insurance in amounts equal to 
loans required and assign the policies 
as additional collateral. 

The corporation concluded to liqui- 
date and save what was possible, which 
was gradually done, some of the own- 
ers retiring and soon after dying, and 
another joining a new combination in 
the same line. 

The writer had the pleasure of hand- 
ing a bank draft, the proceeds of one 
of these large business policies, to the 
family of one of these men at his death. 
This insurance was much the larger 
part of his estate; for the default of 
the cashier had robbed him of most of 
the accumulation of a long and very 
hcnorable mercantile career. 


SAVED A VALUABLE PATENT 


A dozen years ago two brothers were 
manufacturing a specialty which they 


had invented. The demand for the ar- 
ticle outgrew their factory limit, and 
they enlarged. As they were young 
they plunged a little and at times 


seemed to outrun their limited capital. 
Many thought them overdaring, and at 
last the banks admonished them to re- 
duce their discounts, which caused 
them to face a financial crisis. 
Unfortunately, at that juncture the 
traveling member of the firm was killed 
in a train wreck. On the day after the 
funeral the surviving brother sat quiet- 
ly and calmly in his office. Turning to 
his telephone he called his banker and 
requested him to meet several other 
creditors in his office at noon. They 
came in quietly, as though to a fune- 
ral; for all of them expected him to 
offer a compromise of his indebtedness. 
Judge of their surprise and delight 
when he took from his safe and hand- 
ed to them for inspection four policies 
o: life insurance, covering both bwro- 
thers and all payable to the surviving 
one upon the death of either, the total 
ot which was $100,000. They all knew 
that he could convert these into addi- 
tional cash capital, without the dis- 
ccunt of one dollar, within a few days. 
After commending him for his busi- 
ness prudence, the banker said, “In 
future your line of discount at our 
bank shall be equal to your demands.” 
That factory and its output have im- 
mensely increased since then, and no 
dealer hesitates to honor his orders for 
materials at the lowest prices. 
$100,000 SAVED $650,000 
Fifteen years ago a man in a neigh- 


boring town was manufacturing agri- 
cultural implements. Other factories 
were better equipped than his, and he 
was unable to show profits. Business 
went from bad to worse, but the bank 
of the town made large advances to 
erable him to keep his factory open 


for the benefit of the employes. Even- 
tually he feared that complete failure 
was ahead, and especially if he should 
die. In hope of saving something for 
his estate he insured his life for $100,- 
000. After carrying that amount for a 
couple of years the burden became so 
great that even his grown sons advised 


him to reduce the amount, or close it 
out entirely. He refused to do either, 
clinging to the almost forlorn hope that 
a change for the better might come to 
the trade in this line. His obligation 
to the bank gradually increased to a 
total of $115,000. The strain became 
too great and he sickened and died. 

With the $100,000 cash the sons went 
to the bank and offered to turn the 
amount over on condition of the release 
o: all obligations and the return of the 
stock of the company which was held 
as collateral. The bank took the money, 
and the family got the factory clear of 
encumbrance. 

About that time a combination of 
manufacturers in their line was effect- 
ed, and the family joined it, putting in 
their factory for $650,000 of 7 per cent. 
bonds. For years the family have en- 
jeyed an income of $45,000 annually. 
Without that policy of business insur- 
ance for $100,000 the bank would have 
scld the stock of the company and the 
family would have received nothing. 
GOOD COLLATERAL FOR LOANS 

During the financial stringency begin- 


ning in October, 1907, business men 
were sorely tried. One firm of manu- 
facturers in Philadelphia faced insol- 


vency, for it was impossible to borrow 
upon the best of collaterals, and even 
Government bonds were refused. After 
many weary days and sleepless nights, 
one of the firm, in handling some 
papers in his safe caught sight of his 
life insurance policy, upon which he 
had paid premiums for years, but 
whose existence had almost been for- 
gotten. Opening it mechanically, he 
was astonished to find that the loan 
values stipulated therein were a very 
substantial part of the total premiums 
he had paid to the company. Calling 
his associates, they examined the poli- 
cies carried by the various members 
ol the firm, and were gratified to find 
that they could command from the in- 
surance companies a sum of ready 
cash quite equal to their present urgent 
requirements. Partnership policies are 
often used as collateral for amounts 
much larger than the immediate cash 
values offered by the insurance com- 
panies that issued them. 

Let it be recorded here as a matter 
of history, that during the recent finan- 
cial stringency, beginning in 1907, when 
iv was almost impossible to borrow 
from banks upon any collaterals, no 
matter how good in ordinary times, the 
life insurance companies opened their 
treasuries and loaned to policyholders 
many millions upon no other security 
than their policies. 

TRAGEDY OF A SIGNED APPLICA- 
TION 

A contractor and builder conducted 
very large operations in Philadelphia 
for many years in the erection of fac- 
tories and public buildings. He was 
considered fortunate and prosperous. In 
the prime of life, with prospect of 
years of activity and gains ahead of 
him, he was taken ill. On his sickbed 
he called for his contracts and blue 
prints, which he feverishly handled, 
and endeavored to direct the comple- 
tion of his operations in the hope of 
averting the ruin which he _ feared 
might follow his decease. 

After his death, having left no son 
who could complete his contracts, his 
creditors pressed their claims, and 
there was a scramble among them to 
secure the larger part. Very soon the 
whole structure of his supposed for- 
tune came crashing to the earth. 
When the dust had cleared away it 
was found that his estate was bank- 
rupt. His family had nothing left, for 
he carried no insurance! 

Upon his office desk was found a 


signed application to a life insurance 
company for $100,000, dated three 
months before, but uncompleted be- 
cause, forsooth, he always put off the 
agent with the excuse that he was “too 
busy” to be examined, which would 
have taken thirty minutes of his time. 

ONLY A BIT OF GROUND LEFT 

Only a few years ago a manufacturer 
ertered upon business alone, with a 
capital of $300,000. He was urged to 
purchase a policy of business insurance 
for $100,000, because though formerly 
successful he could not afford, at 60 
years of age, to risk everything in his 
factory. He thought $20,000 quite ample 
as protection, and made the policy pay- 
able to his daughters. 


Quite soon his business got on to 
the sliding-board, and never stopped 


until it touched bottom with a crash 


that left him $200,000 worse off than 
ncthing. Everything was gone except 
his $20,000 of insurance. This his 


children surrendered for its small cash 
value, and with the money they bought 
a bit of ground in the suburbs, where 
they dwell; while the manufacturer 
himself is fretting his life out because 
of his change of fortune, and depend- 
ence in old age. 

Had he purchased the $100,000 policy 
that was urged upon him, he and his 
daughters could now be living in much 
more comfort, as they might be doing, 
foi all the rest of his estate was lost 
in the general misfortune. 

A JOINT BUSINESS POLICY 

Two young men of integrity and ex- 


perience, but possessing only limited 
capital, induced some manufacturers 
to assist them with a stock of mer- 
chandise. As a partial security they 


purchased a “joint” policy for $200,000, 
covering both lives, and payable upon 
the death of either. Consequently, 
tieir credit is excellent at the banks, 
and dealers are glad to fill their orders 
for goods at the most favorable prices 
and trade discounts. Should either die, 
the proceeds of this business policy of 
$200,000 would come at once into the 
assets of the firm. This amount would 
not only cancel the original advances 
by the manufacturers, but would ena- 
ble the surviving partner to largely in- 
crease his assets, or if desired he could 
retire the interest of the deceased part- 
ner without drawing upon the other 
assets of the firm. 
BRADSTREET’S ESTIMATE 

A firm of lumber dealers had not 
been trading long enough to fully es- 
tablish their reputation and credit. The 
insurance solicitor suggested to them 
that a policy of business insurance, cov- 
ering all the members of the firm, and 


payable upon the death of any one, 
would enhance the firm’s commercial 
rating. Without suggestion from the 
agent, the senior member of the firm 
opened his telephone and called Brad- 
street’s manager, and told him that 


they were considering a proposition of 
insurance for the safeguarding of their 
business, and that one argument of the 
insurance agent was an enhancement 
of the firm’s commercial rating. The 
manager replied: “Bradstreet’s consid- 
ers business insurance in its estimate 
ot credits, and the possession of such 
insurance always improves our rat- 
ings.” He then inquired, “By the way, 
what amount are you contemplating?” 
When informed that $50,000 was the 
limit, the manager’s reply was, “That 
is not enough for your firm. You should 
have at least $100,000.” 

The dealer closed his telephone, and 
turning to the agent said, “We will 
make the amount $100,000 instead of 
$50,000. We regard the experience 
ard estimate of Bradstreet’s too valu- 
able to be ignored.” 

Bradstreet’s president has said (in 
reference to carrying partnership and 
corporation insurance), “It is practi- 
cally beyond doubt that such action 
strengthens the credit of firms adopt- 
ing it. The increased confidence which 
it establishes is recognized in the mer- 
cantile community, and thus reflected 
through our reports.” 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 


























The Prudential points out 

Monthly that monthly income pro- 

Income Not tection costs no more 

Expensive than other forms of insur- 

ance. Lack of familiarity 
with various features of monthly in- 
come insurance is largely responsible 
for the small yearly production of 
many agents. When an agent says: 
“I could sell monthly income insurance 
if it were not more expensive than 
other kinds of insurance,” the time for 
the superintendent to enlighten that 
agent is at hand, The Prudential says. 

To a man, age 35, is quoted a rate 
of $21.90 for a Whole Life policy call- 
ing for the payment of $1,000 in one 
lump sum at death. If he desires a 
Monthly Income policy providing for 
payments to his beneficiary of $10 per 
month for a period of ten years, his 
rate would be $22.49, just fifty-nine 
cents more, and for the very plain rea- 
son that such a policy carries a com- 
muted value of $1,027. 

This same explanation applies to a 
policy calling for Monthly Income pay- 
ments of $10 over a period of fifteen 
years certain, as well as of twenty 
years certain. In the case of the for- 
mer, the commuted value is $1,422, and 
the premium is precisely the same as 
would be the case if you were to quote 
a rate for a lump-sum policy calling 
for $1,422. In the case of the latter, 
the commuted value is $1,754, and a 
Monthly Income policy calling for 
Monthly Income payments of $10 for 
twenty years certain would be precise- 
ly the same as a policy calling for $1,- 
754 payable to a beneficiary in one 
lump sum. 

Where the circumstances. warrant, 
the agent. should quote the slight extra 
premium necessary to make the Month- 
ly Income payments continuous to a 
designated beneficiary. “Always quote 
the rate for a continuous monthly in- 
come policy, whether payments are to 
be made for periods of five, ten, fifteen 
or twenty years certain, before quoting 
the rate for a limited number of pay- 


ments,” says the company and con- 
tinues: 
“Fhe man of very moderate means 


has been enabled by The Prudential to 
buy Monthly Income insurance on some 
plan without being asked to pay a pre- 
mium out of proportion to his financial 
ability. If he can pay for as little as 
$1,027 of any kind of life or endowment 


insurance, he can buy a Monthly In- 
come policy; but he will never know 
that he can do this unless a greater 


number of agents carry a greater num- 
ber of messages into a greater number 
of American homes. 
x aa + 
Now and then members 
Destroy may be actually compelled 
the Lapse to relinquish their hold on 
Germ life insurance protection. 
That condition might at 
times happen, but not often. 
Lapses are foozles. 


People who are easily discouraged 
may give way to the temptation to 
give up, but the ability to detect that 


idea before it becomes a fixed purpose 
is a prime requisite of the agent who 
would excel as a lapse saver. 

This is where that agent who under- 
stands and thoroughly comprehends 
the symptoms can anticipate, and, in 
his own way, re-establish in the mind 
of the member that to give up is to lose 
all—or most all. 

From the standpoint of enlightened 
selfishness members will hold fast that 
protection which they have. 

Lapses are errors. It means that, 
wherever they occur, someone has mis- 
stepped—slipped, or been indiscreet, 
perhaps. 

The payment of premiums becomes a 
habit. Whether payments are deposit- 
ed regularly is to a large extent con- 


trolled by the agent. The inclination 
on the part of the members, while per- 
haps a bit precarious, can be directed. 
The courteous but insistent agent gets 
the money. The “nice” fellow does not. 

The demand for protection is a cre- 
ated condition. People place their in- 
surance where it is wanted and in re- 
sponse to earnest and sincere solicita- 
tion, and they'll stay if well treated. 

That is natural. Exceptions there 
may be, but, as a general proposition, 
members allow premiums to become 
overdue only when the agent fails to 
stimulate and sustain the purpose and 
practice that has been once fixed, to pay 
regularly. 

Here, then, is the nub of the whole 
situation. When the member has once 
been convinced that his needs demand 
protection, the fault is not altogether 
his if he falters and wavers in that 
belief, and finally allows it to die out 
altogether. Lapses are preventable and 
costly to members, company and agent. 
The important thing is to save them 
when the trouble first arises, instead of 
waiting until they get to the limit. 

All business, however, that is over- 
exposed has an inclination to get into 
arrears and may eventually be lost 
through a slip-up, a misstep, or an in- 
discretion. 

Detect, decrease, and finally destroy, 
the lapse germs.—John Hancock Field. 
* * © 

“Why do women buy in- 
Why Women surance?” Miss Georgia 
Buy Emery, of the Massachu- 
Insurance’ setts Mutual Life in De- 
troit, answers the ques- 

tion as follows: 

“Early in her experience the writer 
was impressed with the theory that 
every woman who earns her own 
money, and who can pass the medical 
examination, is a prospective buyer of 
insurance. 

“The results of several years of soli- 
citing have served to emphasize the 
idea. No doubt more insurance educa- 
tion is needed among the women of 
certain localities than others—a condi- 
tion not entirely the fault of the 
women,—but the _ scientific farmer 
knows that any soil can be made pro- 
ductive if properly fertilized and tilled. 
It is a matter of education and evolu- 
tion, in which the agent has a large 
responsibility. 

“The general agent who does not ob- 
serve the progress of women, does not 
see the handwriting on the wall, does 
not appreciate the possibilities. The 
woman agent who deludes herself with 
the false notion that men are easier to 
write than women would do well to sur- 
vey the green pastures on her own side 
of the fence, where she will find less 
competition, less embarrassment, fewer 
unpleasant situations, a cleaner and 
more permanent business, and, withal, 
more happiness and prosperity for her- 
self. Even territory with a limited popu- 
lation has its teachers, nurses, stenog- 
raphers, office clerks, dressmakers and 
every one of these women needs insur- 
ance, whether she realizes it or not. 

“At a recent exhibit of a business 
women’s club each member represented 
a different line of activity. Over fifty 
occupations were illustrated. Think a 


minute. More than fifty different lines 
of work represented in one little 
women’s’ club! Our’ grandmothers 
would have been horrified at the 
thought. Is there anything significant 
in such a demonstration? My dear 
woman agent, the _ responsibility is 
yours. You, who think as a woman 


thinks, are the proper person to teach 
these women the theory and benefits 
of insurance as applied to women. If 
you do your full duty you will find so 
much opportunity for service among 
your own sex that, if by chance a man’s 
name appears on one of your applica- 


tions, it will be considered an accident. 

“Do you doubt the unlimited scope 
of your field? Looking over the rec- 
ords for two years of a certain Women’s 
Department selected at random, the 
list was found to contain 112 teachers, 
73 office clerks, 53 nurses, 17 engaged 
in social service, 16 widows unemploy- 
ed, and a scattering from 10 to 3 each 
of milliners, telephone operators, 
clerks, traveling saleswomen, dress- 
makers, architects, physicians, jewel- 
ers, hairdressers, students, music teach- 
ers, librarians, store clerks, and inde- 
pendent managers, and one each of sev- 
eral other occupations. 

“The woman agent who has ambi- 
tions for writing large policies will 
come into her own when the woman of 
means has reached that stage of in- 
dependent thinking where she will man- 
age her own finances and make her 
own decisions without advice from a 
banker or lawyer. Then she will pre- 
fer to deal with women.” 


Is there any real 
substitute for sound 
life insurance? asks 
William Alexander, 
of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 


No Substitute 
for 
Life Insurance 


Is there any other method as eco- 
nomical and efficient for making sure 
provision in the present for the needs 
of the future? 


Is there any other voluntary method 
by which a man can so successfully 
force himself to save? 


Is there any other method by which 
savings may be accumulated so easily 
and at the same time so surely? 

Is there any other method by which 
a man without capital can capitalize 
his future earnings? 

Is there any other method by which 
& man can instantly create capital for 
future use out of moderate savings from 
his annual income? 
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The three most important factors of any 
agent’s success or failure, apart from his own 
personality and industry, are—the character of 
the policy contract he offers,—the standing of 
the company behind the contract,—and the 


cost at which the policy can be secured. 


In the superlative degree a three-fold ad- 
vantage, arising from attractive policy CON- 
TRACT, strength of COMPANY and low net 
COST, is enjoyed by every Union Central agent. 


For particulars or further information, address— 


Axttan Waters, Sup’t of Agents. 
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Growing Appeal of 


Income Insurance 
(Continued from page 4.) 


throughout the company, so that it 
could not affect the individual. 


3. There is a third point. In the 
course of time, it would be necessary 
for the widow to reinvest her money, 
and although generally long term is- 
sues were selected, some of those is- 
sues would mature within the next ten 
years. With a life insurance com- 
pany, of course, there is no burden of 
reinvestment. Moreover, with a life in- 
surance company, the installments or 
interest could be made payable month- 
ly in equal sums. 

Emphasizing Fundamentals 

The successful life insurance sales- 
man of the present day uses the whole 
force of his personality to exphasize 
fundamentals. The income feature is 
by far the most important and the most 
interesting to the prospect. Further- 
more, this feature opens up in many 
cases an entirely new conception of 
life insurance in the mind of the pros- 
pect. Until the monthly income plan 
has been explained to him, in most 
cases, whenever life insurance is men- 
tioned, a mental picture comes before 
him of an insurance company’s check 
for one, or two, or five, or ten thousand 
dollars, whatever the amount may be, 
payable in one sum to a widow un- 
versed usually in financial methods, 
and inexperienced in investments. The 
income feature shows him an entirely 
new service rendered by life insurance. 
Now he sees the same company paying 
his wife and daughters a definite in- 
come for years to come. Moreover, he 
sees this income for himself in case of 
long life. He realizes that he is creat- 
ing a real form of protection superior 
to any will or trust agreement, since 
besides providing for the income, life 
insurance creates the principal which 
makes this income possible. He sees 
a way to make practical his one real 
desire, to build a barrier between his 
loved ones and the vicissitudes of for- 
tune which may affect their financial 
welfare in the future. 

Statisticians figure that 80 per cent. 
to 85 per cent. of men lack the will to 
save without some compulsion. There 
are various forms of compulsion to 
save, of which, undoubtedly, the prin- 
cipal one is the sense of duty to others 
which is the mainstay of life insur- 
ance. This fact is certainly justifica- 
tion enough for the work of the life 
insurance agent whose real mission is 
to inculcate in the mind of the average 
man whom he solicits the will to save, 
Life insurance is essentially saving, 
and it is well that we should emphasize 
this fact—saving, first for family, and 
last for old age, with the intermediary 
provision for business reverses covered 
by the non-forfeiture clauses. It is an 
undoubted fact that the European war 
has stimulated and enforced economy 
throughout the world, which has shown 
itself to a certain degree in this coun- 


try. This economy has resulted in re- 
ducing unnecessary expenses, which, 
in times of prosperity, are usually on 
the increase, and brought home to the 
people the necessity of conserving re- 
sources. As a result, savings banks. 
building and loan associations, and life 
insurance companies all report increas- 
ed savings. 


Why Life Agents Should Profit 

There is every reason why life insur- 
ance agents should profit by this in- 
creased tendency toward saving, but in 
order to do so they must be prepared 
to render a real service and to make 
their propositions attractive. This can 
be best accomplished, without doubt, 
by taking advantage of the growing 
appeal of monthly income protection, 
aud by emphasizing the uncertainties 
that attend upon small capital, especi- 
ally in inexperienced hands, pointing 
out the law of average as it affects in- 
come features with life insurance com- 
panies. By means of a modern life in- 
surance policy, provision can be made 
for a certain guaranteed income for 
one’s family or for one’s own old age, 
that is safe beyond any business haz- 
ard. Under such a pension plan, all 
chance or risk is removed, and the 
wife is guaranteed an income for a cer- 
tain number of years, or for life, re- 
gardless of what happens to the rest of 
the estate. This is of more practical 
interest to the prospect than any other 
provision ever written into a life insur- 
ance policy. The life insurance agent 
who bases his arguments primarily on 
the protective features of income in- 
surance for wife and children, will reap 
a sure reward. The dependable provi- 
sion for those near and dear of the 
monthly income, irrespective of the 
vicissitudes of fortune and hazards of 
particular enterprises, can be secured 
only through income insurance. He 
who emphasizes this feature of life in- 
surance at every opportunity will be 








expressing his business in favorable 
terms. 

ALL OF HIS MEN- PART-TIME 
General Agent Ames, Norfolk, Once 


Gave Only Part of His Efforts 
to Business 





M. B. Ames, district manager of the 
Mutual Benefit in Norfolk, Va., said to 
The Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“IT have been reading with interest 
the different articles in reference to 
the part-time man. I would like to state 
that I am very much in favor of cer- 
tain part-time men. If it had not been 
that I were allowed to be a part-time 
man, the chances are I would not be in 
the life insurance business to-day. 

“TI have a part-time man who is a 
very successful farmer, and who will 
this year write over $100,000 worth of 


business. My district here, comprising 
four counties, will produce from one- 
half to three-quarters of a million a 


year, and all of my men are part-time 
men. 





Royal Life Insurance Company 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 


Industrial and Ordinary Policies 








Special confidential contracts for Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Agents in Indiana, Illinois, 
fowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


Head Office 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 














METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New Yer) 


Of the People 

The Company By the People 

— For the People 

The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 

626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$305,754.00 per day in Payments te 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

$161,826.87 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST 


Southern Life 


- STRONGEST 


Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 


Capital and Surplus. . 
Insurance in Force 


Payments to Policyhoiders since Organization 
Is Paying its Policyholders over ....... 


1914; 
$11,138,324.57 
'410,670.62 







wneseenn eases 

5,046.00 
,428,933.48 

$1, a: 50,000.00 annaally 





GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUN 


LIVE ACENTS 


Contracts 


as are offered by the Policy 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bidg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 






,ITIES for 
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INSURANCE COM 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Wire 














Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mase. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 


W.D. Wyman, President 


Attractive literature 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 











IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 


stick to it. 


IF NOT, then contract with a WESTERN 


MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 
and PROSPEROUS WEST. 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, 


with liberal 


brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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SENTIMENT 


VOICING INSURANCE 


In an interesting interview with The 
Eastern Underwriter A. G. Hall, the re- 
tiring editor of The Surveyor, a stu- 


dent of insurance affairs and insurance 


journalism for a quarter of a 
the of the in- 


century, 


discusses shortcomings 


surance papers. It is Mr. Hail’s opin- 
ion that the papers devote too much 
space to the bare recording of news 
events, and not enough to voicing the 
best current thought of the business. 

The Eastern Underwriter’ believes 
that Mr. Hall is in large part mistaken 


In no other line of effort does the trade 


press devote so much space to telling 
what the leading spirits in the busi- 
ness think as does the insurance press 
The vital problems of the business, 











whether State insurance, rate making 
by States, government supervision, 
mortality, reserves, and writing of large 
lines are continually being discussed 
by underwriters, agent actuaries and 
other spokesmen 

These speeches are given the most 

beral space, often being quoted in 
full. Never a week goes by that does 
not see some insurance man of promi 
nence tell what he thinks of an inter 
esting development in insurance. In 
fact, there has been criticism that 
there is too much space devoted to 
“voicing.” 

So far as tl ews is co ed it 
will always be of first importance to 
chronicle it ] an be no delive 
of opinion on events t usiness 

s ose € s I known. 

( Whe f tne | £ amount o 
space given to events f a personal 
ure in by some papers 

: justified tion which editors 
themselves \\ best how to 

{ ¢ if the are pr ng uninterest- 
ng papers their readers are not slow 


Mr. Hall says that many 


underwriters read a journal of insur 
ance th sam manner tha hey do 
a daily pape Glance at the headlines 
and throw it away. This is reasonable 
If the article under the head is not in 
eres 4 it A i D thr NI away If 
it is Interesting it w e read 


SPEED NOT ALWAYS TO BLAME 


The average person attributes to ex 

r dt oC for tor hil 

& spe the 4use ior automobile 

1 ¢ 4 matter + tan =} 
cidents A 4 Matter oO fae most 
AuULOMmOD accidents occur in a sense 
dependent of speed. Some of the 


disasters are at the lowest 
There is little danger with a 


worst 


speeds. 


gcod car on an unfrequented road in 
the daytime, travelling forty or fifty 
miles an hour, and cautious motorists 


dc not, as a rule, drive as fast as eight 
miles an hour through congested traffic 
in the heart of a large city, although it 
may be their legal right to do so. 

The that will contribute 
most to that there 
shall determine 
possession of skill and judgment in 
operator. It is per- 
that fifty 
ear in 


one factor 


safe operation is 


be laws such as will 


the 
every automobile 
fectly assume 


well-built 


reasonable to 


niles an hour with a 
on a 
dan- 
with a 


driver, in 


hands of a competent driver 


clear 


the 


good road, may be far less 


serous than six miles an hour 


poor car and inexperienced 
crowded traffic. 


WANT HELP 


So Many Are at Front British Compa- 
nies Have Difficulty in Compiling 

Figures 

Institute of Actuaries 
its usual examinations 
war. The companies 
are short-handed because of the large 
number of employes who have gone to 
the front, and are having difficulty in 
making up their statements for the 
Government. In fact, this clerical 
shortage has created a sentiment that 
there be a let-down in requirements 
made of the companies in reporting to 
the Government. 


The British 
abandoned 
because of the 


has 
é 


The Insurance Record summarizes 
the situation as follows: 

“Take the matter of claim payments 
alone. The value of insurance compa 
nies to the community finds its fullest 
expression in the claims account, and 
the public generally probably do not 
realize how vast is the total amount 


paid year by year. At the present time 
taking home business only—over £4, 
000,000 is paid annually for fire claims, 


while life claims exceed £30,000,000, 
and payments under accident policies 
about £5,000,000; so that, apart from 
marine settlements, which would sub 
siantially swell the total, the compa 
nies are paying in claims about £37, 
000,000 a year. It requires no intimate 


knowledge of insurance business to per 
disbursement of this 
connection with a 


t the 
enormous sum in 
nultiplicity of claims involves a 
respondingly immense amount of 
need not dilate upon its im 

Given, then, that the carry 
g on of the business is essential, a 
certain number of the eligible staff will 
ultimately have to be ‘starred,’ and no 
doubt a responsible committee will be 
established to examine the claims of 
retain certain necessary 


ceive tha 


cor 
work, 





companies to 


men It has been suggested that the 
Government might, with a view of re 
lieving offices of some of their work, 
waive for the time being valuation and 
some of the other formal statutory re 
turns which involve a great deal of ex 
pert and clerical labor. Such a conces 
sion would certainly be helpful in the 
yresent emergency, but it would not 
ilter the fact that the companies in 

charging their obligations to the 
public have a great deal of office work 

transact and that they cannot effi 
ciently perform their duty without ade 
quate staffs of officials.” 


BASIC RATE COMPARISON 


jase rates on fireproof mercantils 
buildings are in New York 10 cents, 
Boston 13 cents, Pittsburgh 12 cents 
Buffalo 20 cents, Brockton 30 cents 





On two-story mercantile structures the 
base rates are found to be Boston 26 
cents, Chicago 30 cents, Memphis, 
Tenn. 52 cents, Kansas City, Mo. 39 
cents, Cincinnati 27 cents, and Milwau 
kee 24 cents. 








The Human Side of Insurance 


























CHARLES J. 


HOLMAN 


assistant United 


Charles J. Holman, 


States manager of the Commercial 
Union, president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York and treasurer of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 


ers, is one of the most active and popu- 
lar fire underwriters in the country, 
his popularity extending to all classes 
When he entered the service of the 
Commercial Union in 1873 he began 
the making of a circle of acquaintances 


which has grown wider with the pass- 
ing years. His sympathetic qualities 
have attracted to him a great many 
people, and he has been a particular 
inspiration to the younger men in the 
business, who recognize in him a 
friend. His acquaintanceship with the 


younger generation is intimate and his 
faculty for putting the young man on a 


level with himself is happy. He has 
given the young men his best counsel 
also, in the Insurance Clerks’ Mutual 


Benefit Association of New York, of 


which he is corresponding secretary 
This Association has more than 2,100 
members. At every function of the 
Insurance Society at which Mr. Hol 


man presides, there is an atmosphere 
of good fellowship which creates in the 
mind of an onlooker the sentiment that 


here is a large, happy family in per 
fect harmony and understanding with 
its head. 

Mr. Holman started with the New 
York office of the Commercial Union 
in 1873. In 1880 he was appointed 
special agent of the company in Penn 
sylvania and was superintendent of 
agents at the New York office in 1882 
3. From 1883 to 1899, he was resident 


secretary of the company’s central de 
partment with headquarters at Cincin 
nati. In 1899, he was appointed resi 
dent secretary of the company’s North 


western department, but on the death 
of United States Manager Sewall he 
was called to New York to become 
Assistant United States manager. Mr 
Holman is also vice-president of the 
Commercial Union of New York; as 
sistant United States manager of the 
Palatine of London, Union Assurance 


of London, and the Hand-in-Hand Un 
derwriters. 


* * * 


F. B. Curry, of the Tri-State Agency, 
Nashville, Tenn., is visiting the home 


office of the Casualty Company of 
America this week 
** $ 
President Edward Milligan of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, who has been vis 


t the California is 


Way 


expositions in 
home. 


ng 


ov his 


C. D. Massey, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, has sailed for South 
Africa on an auditing mission. Mr. 
Massey was at one time cashier of the 
Scciety’s Pittsburgh office. He is the 
man who worked out the routine of the 
Eguitable’s offices at 120 Broadway, 
New York City, after the new building 





was completed. Henry L. Rosenfeld, 
fourth vice-president of the Equitable, 
is in Europe. 

* * + 


Fred A. Wickett, agency director of 
the San Francisco branch office of the 
New York Life, who has been promoted 
to the position of agency supervisor, is 
a remarkable handler of men. He will 
continue to make his headquarters at 


San Francisco, and besides continuing 
in charge of that office he will have 
general supervision of the Nevada 
branch, the Sacramento Branch and 
tbe Honolulu Branch He began his 
career with the Company in Chicago 
sixteen years ago as a clerk. In 1901 


he was promoted to the cashiership of 
the British Columbia Branch. In 1904 
he was cashier of the Honolulu Branch. 
In 1910 he was agency director at Salt 
Lake; in 1911 agency director at the 
San Francisco Clearing House. His 
record in San Francisco was extraord- 
inarily brilliant, production jumping 
from $2,646,000 in 1911 to $7,112,000 
in 1914 
- * e 

C. F. Davis, General Manager of Pru- 
dential Casualty of Indianapolis, has re- 
turned to his desk after an absence of 
three weeks, spent in recuperating 
from an operation. The operation was 
successful, and Mr. Davis is entirely 
recovered. On arriving at his office, 
Mr. Davis was agreeably surprised to 
find on his desk a letter of congratula- 
tion, signed by each member of the 
home office “Departmenta: Club,” who 
had also placed on his desk a handsome 
bouquet of American Beauty roses. He 
was also the recipient of flowers and 
congratulatory messages from agents 
in the field. In addition to this, the 
agents of the commercial, accident and 
health department had quietly arranged 
a little surprise of their own for the 
general manager, this being in the 
shape of special production of accident 
and health business between November 
26 and 29—the application being sent, 
with congratulatory letter, by agents 
as to reach Mr. Davis’ desk on the 
first day he resumed his duties. 

x * * 

Dwight A. Parsons, president of the 
board of Fire Underwriters of New 
Britain, Conn., and Mrs. Parsons, re 
cently celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
piversary. Years ago he was a mem- 
ber and foreman of the city’s hook and 
ladder company. He began his career 
carpenter, and twenty years ago 
ent into the fire insurance business. 

* * 4 


SO 


a> a 


Alexander S. Browne, the new presi 
dent of the Boston Life Underwriters’ 
Association is making an _ energetic 
canvass for new members. He has ad- 
dressed a letter to every member of 
the Association urging him to bring in 
at least one man who is now outside 
the fold. 

* * * 

Isaac H. Lindsley, general agent of 
the Fire Association, is seriously ill in 
Philadelphia. 


CAN WRITE WQMEN 
EK. W. Cameron, of the Norchwestern 
National, recently wrote thirty-eight 
applications for $53,000 during a 36 day 
trip—-all but two of them being on 
women, 


Major Nathan Cole, of Sheboygan, 
Wis., who died recently, was until a 
few years ago one of the oldest Trav 
elers agents. He won his title in the 
Civil War. 
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ROTH TALKS AT CONCORD 


CONSERVATIVE ON CONTINGENTS 


Compensation a Plain Business Propo- 
sition Between Companies and 
Agents, Says President 
E. C. Roth, president of the National 


Association of Local Insurance Agents, 


as president 
Agents’ 


delivered his first speech 
the New Hampshire 
ciation’s meeting this 
He the 


vindicate 


at Asso 


week in Con- 


cord. said local agents must 


giving 
of 


the system by 
The 


competition 


agency 


service to the insured. days 


nineteenth century are 


past and price is now a secondary con 


sideration where expert knowledge and 


The agent 
that he 
by the 

the policy 
but that 


service 


considered 


daily 


service are 


must demonstrate does 


not earn his commission mere 


delivering 
the 


covers 


transaction of 


and collecting premium, 


his commission actual 


in counsel and assistance. 


Roth’s View of Compensation 


Regarding of agents 


Mr. Roth 
“It seems 

commissions 

and many 


compensation 
said: 

that if contingent 
in principle, 
theory, then 


to me, 

are correct 
support that 
with the present era of good feeling 
we should be able agree on some 
practical and acceptable plan that will 
be generally satisfactory to all inter- 
ests. Personally I do not remember 
when I have not had a_ contingent 
agreement with at least a part of the 
companies represented by our firm, 
and my entire satisfaction and de 
sire. 

“This, however, does not mean that 
| believe it is a panacea for ail the 
ills of the business or that | would 
think for a moment of giving my 
personal support to such a plan to 
the detriment of agents, unless it 
could be shown that they were not 
willing to do their full share toward 
helping us bring the business upon a 
higher plane of co-operative interest 
and after a fairly adjusted contingent 
plan had met the approval of a ma 
jority of all parties in interest. 


to 


to 


Position of National Association 
dis 


con 


“IT know there was a feeling of 
appointment at our Indianapolis 
vention by many advocates of the con 


tingent plan, that we did not take some 


definite step toward approving contin 
gent commissions, but the Nationa) 
Association has always fought shy of 
rates and commissions and _ kindred 
questions, believing that they were a 
plain business proposition between 
companies and agents, and there has 
always been and is now a disposition 


to accept the ills we have rather than 
to flee to others we know not of. 
“Now I do not wish to be misunder 
stood in these remarks upon this ques 
tion. I believe agents are entitled to 
a good commission upon their busi 
which should be a guarantee and 
not hazarded by them, and large enough 
to compensate them fairly for their 
work and that it is a purely business 
contract between companies and 
agents as to what that commission and 
the method should be and that there 
is no sense in trying to fix it by law. 
Darkey Story Illustrates Point 
“In conclusion, I want to leave 


ness, 


this 


thought with you, under no circum- 
stances should the outcome of this agi- 
tation ever leave the agent in the posi- 
tion of the darkey who went into a 
drug store for some medicine and when 


the clerk handed it to him, he said, 
‘Now, Sam, take a good dose of this 
after your meals.’ Sam said, ‘Thank 


you, sir, now please tell me when I am 
going to get the meals.’” 


BULLETIN ON CONTINGENTS 
Organ of Agents’ Association Says 
There’s No Hurry About Solu- 


tion of Question 


furnish the 
editorial in 
The 


Contingent commissions 
subject for an interesting 
the American Agency Bulletin. 
Bulletin takes the position that the 
partnership idea is a good one, but 
that neither companies nor agents 
should try to rush action. The point 
is also made, as was published by The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, that no 
change in compensation will be satis- 
factory unless it is accompanied by 
limitation of agencies. 

The editorial, in part, follows: 


Ample Time for Discussion 


“This offers a wide range of choice 


ance commissioners from the compan 
Undoubtedly there is a good deal of 
pressure on the companies from the 


insurance commissioners, and possibly 
there may be some pressure on insur- 
still there should be no disposi- 
tion to hurry this question for the pur- 
pose of gaining any tactical advantage 
over local agents. If there was such 
aa object, it has been ‘nipped in the 
bud’ by such frank declarations as that 
Manager Frank Lock of the Atlas, 
who says that no action on this should 
be taken until the companies have con- 
ferred with the agents 

“There is ample time for discussion, 
at least a full year, in view of the 
action taken by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. The time is 
opportune for a frank talk from all 
peints of view. Can the business, as 
a whole, arrive at some _ conclusion 
which will conserve the interests of 
all and not impose a hardship on any 
real factor? 

“The Bulletin 


ies, 


of 


word 
local 


will say just a 
this subject, especially to 
agents. The vital question in insur- 
ance with the companies is the rate; 
the vital question with the agent is 
the compensation. Companies in the 
past have been shortsighted on the rate 
question and in consequence have 
State interference and control. The 
agents have not hesitated to criticise 
the companies for being shortsighted 
and have pointed out how State control 
might have been side-tracked by 
the ‘public be damned’ attitude. 
“So we think on this commission 
question the agents must take the 
broader view they have urged upon 
companies, and in the common inter- 
try to contribute something to the 
sclution of this commission problem. 
Finally:—Of what use to consider 
any change in compensation, if the 
present reckless, and _ indiscriminate 
appointment of incompetent agents is 
tc continue? 


on 


less 


or 


est 


DUQUESNE UNDERWRITERS 


The Duquesne Underwriters Agency 
has appointed Charles W. Dean of 
Ridgwood, N. J., agent in Hudson 


County, N. J. 
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FIRE INSURANCE Co. ' 
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GOOD AGENTS 
in open territory who desire to represent a Company having 
ample capital and resources, capable and efficient management, 
excellent facilities and unexcelled service, should communicate 
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‘ a company whose operations have been conspicuous for fair xe 
oes dealing, whose loss paying record—both conflagration and rou- - 
a tine—has always been characterized by promptness and the m= 
re highest sense of honor. — 
- Its efficiency and agency co-operation have merited the / 
‘& Permanent support of 4000 Agents. oe 
: e Why not make this Company your source of supply and “ 

¥ reap the benefit of & 
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THE MOST INTERESTING AGENT 


John Montgomery, of Wilmington, Del., 
Visits Companies in New York 


This Week 
Who is the most interesting fire in- 
surance agent in the country at the 
present time? Ask any company ex- 


ecutive and he will tell you that John 


Montgomery, of Wilmington, Del., is 
the man. About two years ago Mr 
Montgomery was known as the lead- 


ing agent of one of the smaller cities 
After a certain event transpired in Eu 
rope about the first of August, 1914, 
Mr. Montgomery immediately began to 
loom into prominence. He became one 
of the greatest placers of insurance in 
the country, and new plants were 
built and additions to old plants made 
he began to place insurance in the mil- 


as 


lions. He needs a private detective 
agency to guard his commissions. Mr 
Montgomery left New York City on 


Thursday for Wilmington. 


ERRICKSON GETS COLUMBIAN 


Walter F. Errickson has been ap- 
pointed agent of the Columbian Nation- 
al Fire for Newark and Suburban New 
Jersey 


Six prominent Pittsburgh newspaper 
publishers were recently chosen to sit 
ov a jury in the inquest into the death 
of 13 persons in the Union Box Paper 
Co.’s fire, that city. They were sub- 
penoed to fix the fire blame. 


SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 
Cash Capital One Million Dollars. 
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ODD EXPLOSION CLAIM 





Cutlass Knocked Down and Broken— 
Small Claim Paid for Water 
Damage 





imber 
in- 
the 
illus 
York 


war started the n 
claims greatly 
how extended are 
of these clair 


ie New 


Since the 
of explosion 
creased. Just 
ramifications 
trated in a n t 
courts settled week. 
The fire occurred in 
Orchard New 
ment divided by a 
running the whole 
ing were two occupants 
Charles 
engaged in 
shot from powder 
exploded, knocking him 
burning him. On the 
partition was the crockery 
ware store Casper Linn 
glass on which ran 
of the wooden partition was 
down by the explosion and broken 
Linn filed a claim with the Home and 
Citizens, of Baltimore, for a loss under 
his fire policy There was no fire, but 
Linn claimed that firemen and patrol- 
men damaged his place. After the case 
reached the calendar was com- 
by the payment the small 
loss caused by water damage 
Frank Sowers was counsel 
surance companies 


nas 


ms is 





case 
this 
the building, 120 
York 


wooden part 


street, 
ition 
length of build 
One of these 
dealer, was 
separating 
he pow 
and 
the 
glass 
cut 
alongside 
knocked 


the 


Ishowitz, a junk 
handling shells 
Somehow the 
Ge! down 
other side of 
and 
ot Some 


shelves 


had 


promised 
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37-36 LIBERTY STREET 


THE ARLINGTON FIRE 
Washington, D.C. 





INSURANCE AGENCY 
Telephone: John 3189 
Representing 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 


GAMBEL 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE ARIZONA FIRE 


Phoenix, Ariz. 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL 


REPRESENTING 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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VIEWS OF RETIRING EDITOR 


ARCHIE HALL ON JOURNALISM 


Says Papers Should Be Spokesmen of 
Business—Too Much Emphasis 
Now on News 


The retirement from the field of in- 
surance journalism of A. G. Hall, who, 
as announced last week in The Eastern 
Underwriter, has sold The Surveyor 
to George H. Holden, will mean the 
passing of a veteran insurance journal- 
ist, who probably has as wide an ac- 
quaintance as anybody in the country. 
He will continue in the insurance busi- 
ness as he has had considerable ex- 
perience as an agent and broker. 

Changed Conditions 

“Archie” Hall doesn’t look it, but it 
was in November 17, 1892, that he 
started The Surveyor. Before that 
time he was an agent and a broker. 
Mr. Hall has seen a great number of 
changes in the newspaper business. At 
one time he belonged to a group of men 
who had the closest of relationships 
with the presidents of the great com- 
panies, a period during which a large 
number of insurance papers were usu- 
ally prosperous. One paper was said 
to have received $10,000 a year from 
one life insurance company alone. 
Then along came the Armstrong Inves- 
tigation Committee and many papers 
which had no excuse for existence 
loundered, while others were forced to 
improve their news and feature ser- 
vice, or be relegated unopened to the 
waste basket. As years have passed 
a higher standard of efficiency has 
been demanded of the papers and only 
the fittest have and will be able to 
survive. 

Discussing the insurance newspaper 
situation, Mr. Hall said that while 
some of the papers were excellent he 
thought they were drawing away from 
the real function of trade papers, 
which he thinks is to reflect the true 
voice of the business. He regards the 
leading papers as laying too great a 
stress on news values, which he thinks 
is a tendency to over-emphasize the 
unimportant. Regarding the mere 
chronicle of news events as good cir- 
ulation building, Mr. Hall feels that 
the ideal paper should present the vital 
issues in a comprehensive and power- 
ful fashion. He said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: “One reason why the 
average newspaper man is not in closer 
touch with high officials of insurance 
companies is that the newspaper man 
has put himself in the position of a 
mere newsman, instead of being their 
spokesman, and reflecting their views 
in his paper. Underwriters would talk 
unguardedly, if they did not think that 
they were being approached merely 
to corroborate or disseminate news 
events. Otherwise, they close up like 


a clam, as the average business man 
does not want his achievements her- 
alded in print. There has been im- 
provement in many ways in the char- 
acter of matter presented by insurance 
papers, most important of the innova- 
ticns being the publication of educa- 
tional matter. There cannot be too 
much of this, but it should be real edu- 
cational. The mere recital of platitudes 
will not interest nor attract. The 
model insurance paper should be one 
that the subscriber feels he must carry 
home with him and read at his leisure. 
At the present time an insurance man 
reads the news insurance paper the 
same as he does his daily paper: scans 
the headlines and throws it to one 
side.” 

At one time Mr. Hall made a consid- 
erable feature of the brokerage depart- 
ment newspaper and he also ran a 
column of answers to legal and techni- 
cal questions which attracted attention. 

The New Editor 
H. Holden, the new editor of 
The Surveyor, has been on William 
Street twelve years. A college gradu- 
ate, he had his first newspaper experi- 
ence in New Brunswick, N. 

* a ” 


George 


Want More Commissions on Congested 
District Business 


That brokers are losing money in 
handling business at a commission of 
10 per cent. in the congested district of 
Greater New York is a statement made 
by the official organ of the Fire Brok- 
ers’ Association of New York in its 
official organ. It contends that if the 
business of the broker were confined 
to the congested district his office 
would go bankrupt at that rate of com- 
pensation. In explanation the brokers’ 
Bulletin says: 
ymmission in this district was reduced 
fr 5 to 10% in 1906 when conditions were 
totally different from what they are to-day. 
time it was a congested district; in 
located all the large wholesale mer- 
carrying imme values, who have 
noved uptown. The reduction was made 
purpose of reducing expenses follow- 








ing the San Francisco conflagration, and it 
was understood that such action must be 
taken in New York City to establish a prece- 
lent to be followed throughout the country. 


At the same time rates were increased with 
the same purpose in view. It was found im- 
however, to establish these commis- 
juctions and maintain these rate in- 
throughout the country, and it may be 
said that the only accomplishment 

these lines was the reduction of the 

1 commission in this city. a 
tl reduction was made for a purpose, 
reason for which has long ceased to exist, 

» action has yet been taken to restore to 
the New York broker, the 15% commission in 
I listrict, which in all fairness he is en- 










lly prepared statistics show that since 
» gross expenses of the insurance com- 
inies have materially increased, due no 
yvubt to many factors which have entered into 
every business, and yet the companies have 
not recognized that these same factors enter 
the insurance brokerage business, an 
have not seen fit to lend their influence to the 
re-est ablish ment of the 15% commission in the 
li t referred to, which, after all, is no 
han a living commission. 
aps the brokers themselves are to blame 
for not having agitated this matter. If such 
is the case, it is hoped that these comments 
will be carefully considered by the companies. 
If the brokers were the salaried employes of 
the companies, exercising as much energy and 
ability as they do in their own brokerage 
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DEFENDS PRINCIPLE OF CO-INSURANCE 








An argument of a broker writing to 
a daily paper criticising the Co-Insur- 
ance Clause has gotten a rise out of the 
Fire Brokers’ Association of New York, 
a writer in the official bulletin of that 
association making the following 
points: 


“The fact is that the co-Insurance 
clause, whether 80, 90 or 100 per cent., 
is simply a warranty on the part of the 
assured that he will maintain insurance 
on his property equal to the percentage 
named in his policy, whether 80, 90 or 
100 per cent. of its value; and if he 
complies with this warranty, the clause 
has no effect in the collection of the 
loss, the companies paying in full to 
the extent of amount of insurance. 

“That the 10 per cent. allowance for 
the use of the 100 per cent. clause is a 
fair gamble is shown on its face. The 
assured secures 25 per cent. increased 
insurance for only 10 per cent. increas- 
ed cost, but as the very large majority 
of losses (in this department) are 
much less than 80 per cent. of the 
value, the insurance companies win, 
but when the loss is total, the assured 
wins. 

“In place of the 80 per cent. clause, 
which the broker says ‘should be abol- 
ished,’ and the 90 and 100 per cent. 
clauses, for the use of which he claims 
that not sufficient reduction is made, 
he suggests a ‘Deficiency Contribution 
Clause,’ of which he says, ‘the title will 


convey an idea of what it really is,’ 
which is in effect the 100 per cent. 
clause in a disguising arrangement of 
the same language. As to the use of 
tke 100 per cent. clause, it is not to be 
advocated for use, especially on build- 
ings, as in case of loss the companies 
would be interested equally with as- 
sured in any salvage that may remain; 
for, if the property is insured for 100 
per cent. of its value, it must be burned 
totally out of sight before a 100 per 
cent. loss may be claimed, but, if the 80 
per cent. clause is used, all the salvage 
is the property of the assured, as it is 
necessary for the owner to establish 
his loss equal to only 80 per cent. of 
the value of his property. It is seldom 
that buildings (other than frame) are 
damaged by fire in excess of 80 per 
cent. of their value. The 90 per cent. 
clause is seldom used except in spe- 
cial cases, such as risks with protection 
of automatic sprinklers, where it is re- 
quired as a condition of the rate, and 
n% reduction in rate is made for the use 
of the 100 per cent. clause. The 80 per 
cent. clause is the one most generally 
in use, and in my judgment is eminent- 
ly fair and just and is as simple as 
rolling off a log. Don’t study it or read 

but bear in mind to always insure 
ycur property to at least 80 per cent. 
of its value, and in 995 cases out of a 
thousand you will be able to collect 
yeur entire loss of property, but not 
of time.” 





business, and were ‘tnies ‘eee ‘businesses 
over, aS employes, to the companies, there 
Mae be a different story to tell, and the 
brokers would not be the sufferers. The 
would be relieved of expense and responsibil- 
ity and would no doubt be better paid for 
the results of their efforts than they are at 
the present time—operating as brokers, on a 
commission. 

We wonder whether the companies ever con- 
sider the great help which the brokers are to 
them in handling their immense business in 
this city (about 50% of the entire business of 
the State). The brokers’ efforts largely in- 
crease the volume of premiums. Much insur- 
ance never would be placed were it not for 
the efforts of the brokers. They solicit the 
business, get it into proper shape for the com- 
panies, furnish forms at. their own expense, 
and collect and remit the premiums to the 
companies. Their energies are doubled because 
the exigencies of the business demand that 
they must put forth greater energy than the 
average business man. We doubt whether 
any salaried man would ever put forth the 
same energies. In most every other line of 
brokerage business the broker is entitled to 
his commission when he has brought about a 
meeting of the minds of his principals and 
they complete the transaction. In no other 
line of brokerage business are the transac- 
tions so generally small and involve so much 
detail. 

ow different is this situation in connec- 
tion with the so-called “Congested District” 
as compared with what is known as branch 
office conditions, where all sorts of considera- 
tions are paid for business. 

The members of the Fire Brokers’ Associa- 
tion represent nearly all the large and _ 
portant brokers, and at least the majorit 
the premium income, in this city.  * 
always recognized the difficulties of the com- 
panies and wherever it was possible we have 
contributed our influence to the maintenance 
of healthy conditions in the insurance busi- 
ness. 


HONOR, 


LATE GEORGE HAYES 


Prominent Fire Underwriters Tell of 


Life and Character of Deceased 
Broker 


As an informal tribute to the late 
George Hayes, member of the firm of 
Weed & Kennedy who died so unex- 
pectedly of pneumonia at his home in 
Flatbush last Monday, Samuel R. 
Weed, senior partner of the firm; H. 
N. Kelsey, United States manager of 
the Hamburg-Bemen, and a former as- 
sociate of Mr. Hayes in the West; and 
H. B. Washington, superintendent of 
agents of the Hamburg-Bremen, and 
also once associated with Mr. Hayes in 
the West, expressed their appreciation 
of the qualities of their departed friend 
at the lecture meeting of the Insurance 
Society of New York on Tuesday. 

They spoke of the many activities 
that were Mr. Hayes’ both here and in 
the West and called attention to the 
honor paid him by the Northwestern 
Society in according to him the privi- 
lege of making the annual address at 
the meeting of the Society. Mr. Hayes 
was the only man other than a com- 
pany official whose prominence had 
had been thus recognized by that 
Society. 








San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus, - - “eo 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 








U. S, Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,783,618.69 
4,822,155.49 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 
1,051,543.00 
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CONTINENTAL STOCK INQUIRIES 


WHY THIS COMPANY SUCCEEDS 








Some Comments on Henry Evans and 
Year 1853, When Many Companies 
Organized 





Numerous inquiries are being re- 
ceived regarding the Continental’s new 
issue of stock. This stock will not be 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change until early in the year. The 
present stockholders must first give 
their approval of the increase in capi- 
tal to $10,000,000. The par value of a 
share will be $25. 


Personality of Henry Evans 


Insurance officials and agents who 
have closely watched the Continental’s 
continued success have been talking a 
Ict about the reasons why the Conti- 
nental has grown until it will have a 
larger capitalization than any other in- 
surance company. 


There have been three important 
presidents of the Continental, George 
TY. Hope, F. C. Moore and Henry Evans. 
It is universally conceded that Mr. Ev- 
ans is the greatest of the trio. A man 
of tremendous physical and mental 
strength, he has the dynamic force in- 
scparable from men who have made 
America a leader in industry and fi- 
nance. It takes nerve and judgment to 
run a large fire insurance company and 
keep it in the channel, qualities which 
are pre-eminently those of Mr. Evans, 
who runs three companies. He has 
always regarded steadiness as essen- 
tial in underwriting leadership, and not 
only influential agents but his associ- 
ates in the home office know at every 
hcur of the day just where to put their 
finger on him. In the vernacular of 


the day he stays put. As one agent 
expressed it to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“It is important to-day for an agent 
to know just where a company will 
stand on every and all occasions. We 


know that when the Continental adopts 
a position it does not change.” 


Plenty of Horse Sense 


A great many stories are told on 
William Street about Mr. Evans’ prac- 
tical judgment and its quality of horse 
sense. He is a born underwriter, pro- 
fiting by all of his experience. During 
his early insurance career he traveled 
extensively as a field man, some of his 
best work being done as a special in 
the New England field. As the head 
executive he has surrounded himself 
with a staff of unusual excellence, clear 
thinking men with plenty of punch. It 
has always been a rather interesting 
aspect of the Evans regime that a Con- 
tinental training has generally been 
regarded as good enough recommenda- 
tion to secure many a man a position 
with other companies. The aggressive, 
independent and sometimes pugnacious 
character of Mr. Evans’ mind has often 
placed him hors du combat with other 
underwriters, but win or lose in a pass- 
age of arms they have never had any- 
thing but respect for his abilities, 
power, brains and integrity. 


Famous Telegram After San Francisco 
Conflagration 


Mr. Evans is not the type of man 
around whom epigrams and aphorisms 
flourish. In speech he is terse, direct 
and he has no penchant for rhetorical 
phrases. However, upon one occasion 
he was author of a statement which 
has been most widely quoted in insur- 
ance circles, and that was his famous 
telegram sent to Governor Pardee of 
California and Mayor Schmitz, of San 
Francisco, following the San Francisco 
conflagration, where the Continental 
losses were about $1,770,000. It con- 
cluded as follows: “We sold fire in- 
surance and will deliver the goods sold 
—undamaged.” In brief form this 
summed up Mr. Evans’ view of the ob- 
ligations of a fire insurance company. 


The telegram in full follows: 

New York, June 16, 1906. 
George C. Pardee, Governor; 
Eugene E. Schmitz, Mayor, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

The Continental Fire Insurance 
Company is anxious to pay one hun- 
dred cents for every dollar of legal 
liability it has in San Francisco. 
We have about eight hundred poli- 
cies involved and more than three 
hundred claims have been settled 


and paid. We are anxious to dis- 
pose of all others with the least 
possible delay. Before Commis- 


sioner Wolf asked for information 
we sent him a list, in triplicate, of 
every policy we had in force in the 
destroyed district, desiring it made 
public, so that our policyholders 
might know of our liability even if 
their records had been destroyed. 
We are utterly opposed to any hori- 
zontal cut. Each case should be 
considered on its merits and the 
actual fire loss paid without deduc- 
tion. The claim that but for the 
earthquake no fire would have oc- 
curred and that, therefore, not be- 
ing paid for the earthquake hazard, 
the amount due for fire loss should 
be compromised is, in our opinion, 
absurd. The Continental extends 


sympathy to the people of San 
Francisco and its assurances of 
honest treatment, speedy  settle- 
ments and cash payments. We 


sold fire insurance and will deliver 
the goods sold—undamaged. 
HENRY EVANS, President. 


Change of Law Brought New Compa- 
nies Into Field 


Those who marvel at the growth of 
the big fire insurance companies may 
be interested in the fact that twelve 
of the companies which were organ- 
ized in New York State at the same 
time as was the Continental, have long 
since gone out of business. This was 
in 1853. A number of companies, some 
of great importance to-day, started at 
that time because of a change in the 
insurance laws. The companies had 
been operating under the law of 1849 
which furnished such poor protection 
to policyholders that wild-cat compa- 
nies flourished everywhere. In 1853 the 
law was changed so that companies 
were compelled to file for the first time 
a detailed statement of their premi- 
ums, loans, mortgages, bonds and other 
financial data. J. C. Wright, Comp- 
troller of the State, was head of the 
insurance department. The situation 
was in part explained by him in his 
ai:nual report, one paragraph of which 
read as follows: 

“IT am gratified in being able to state 
that the first company formed under 
the new law, out of the City of New 
York, is based entirely upon the cash 
capital, instead of upon premium 
notes, and it furnishes an indication 
how well the change in system and or- 
ganization under the new law will 
operate. The public has become justly 
alarmed at the want of security in com- 
panies whose capital was made up en- 
tirely of premium notes.” 


Continental, Home, and Hanover 
Formed the Same Year 


The companies formed in New York 


State in the momentous underwriting 
year, 1853, follow: 
Arctic, Beekman, Commonwealth, 


Continental, City, Columbia, Lenox, 
Corn Exchange, Excelsior, Home, Hano- 
ver, Harmony, Lafarge, St. Marks, 
Market, New Amsterdam, Peter Coop- 
er, Rutgers, Reliance Mutual and Wil- 
liamsburg City. The Arctic, Beekman, 
Cclumbia, Lenox, Corn Exchange, Ex- 
celsior, Harmony, Lafarge, St. Marks, 
New Amsterdam, Peter Cooper and 
Reliance Mutual are out of business. 
The Rutgers is now part of the Globe 
& Rutgers. The Home had $500,000 
capital, the same as the Continental; 
tre Hanover had $150,000; City of New 
York, $210,000; Commonwealth, $250,- 
000; Williamsburg City, $150,000. 





United States Branch 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








NATIONAL FIRE 


Capital Stock All Cash 


Legal Standard 
Unsettled Losses and Other C 


Total Assets, January 1, 1915 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1915, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Funds Reserved to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Reserve, 





laims 
Net Surplus Over Capital and Liabilities 


ST eee oe Tee $16,049,425.44 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Asst. Secy. F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 

G. H. Tryon, Secretar C. S. Langdon, Asst. Secy. W. J. Fredrick, Asst. Treas. 

F. D. Layton, Asst. Secy. E. E. Pike, Asst. Secy. S . Roulet, Gen. Agt. 
Surplus to Policy Holders.......... $5,501,249.48 


INSURANCE CO. 


$ 2,000,000.00 


8,994,582.95 
1,553,593-01 
3,501.249.48 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 
Losses Paid - - $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. 8S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 





BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


January 1, 1915 
Assets. ......0s. 

Surplus in United States 
W. R. BROCK, President 
. 

MEIKLE, Vice-Pres 





Ww. B, & Gen. 


Mer. 














CASH CAPITAL $700,000.00 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A strong, modern Company that believes in the American 
Agency System and upholds it 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES DESIRED 


HYMAN D. DAVIS, President 
0. T. BROWN, Secretary 


J. H. MACFARLANE,"] 
Manazing Underwriter 











Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 








QUICKER THAN SPRINKLER 





Automatic Fire Alarm Discussed in 
New York “Sun’s” Factory Fire 
Controversy 





The New York “Sun” has contained 
some interesting letters from fire pre- 
vention experts regarding responsibility 
for factory fires. The controversy was 
started by F. J. A. Porter, whose con- 
tribution was printed in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week. Ira G. Hoag- 
land followed it up with a statement 
concluding as follows: It is certainly 
very strange that persons seeking the 
fundamentals of safety from fire per- 
sistently put the proposition of getting 
away from the fire before that of “get- 
ting” the fire before it “gets away.” 

In commenting upon Mr. Hoagland’s 
letter to the “Sun” F. N. Fuller writes: 

“Mr. Hoagland is correct. The auto- 
matic sprinkler is an efficient agent in 
saving life and property. But granting 


sprinkler 
to 
that any 
Prevention 
is real- 
tection and 
known to 


ali that he about the 
system, I am somewhat at a loss 
understand how it is 
one signing himself ‘Fi 
Engineer’ should overlook what 
ly the most efficient fire de 
fire prevention device 
ail, the automatic fire alarm 


says 


possible 


re 


how 


“A good automatic fire alarm system 
will operate much quicker than an au- 
tomatic sprinkler system In making 
this statement I do so with the figures 
before me showing results of what was 
officially supposed to be a combination 
test of an automatic fire alarm and a 
s.trinkler system. 


“In this instance the automatic fire 
alarm actuated fifty-seven seconds, or 
nearly one minute, before the auto- 


One minute means a 
lot in the case of fire. It means this 
much, that you can empty a school- 
house or factory building in many cases 
iu that period of time.” 


matic sprinkler. 
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CITY OF 30,000 SPRINGS UP OVER NIGHT 


Hopewell, Va., a Mecca for Sinialiein Insurance Agents — 
Arbitrary Rate of 10% in “Congested District” 


can Union Fire Insurance Company 
poperty subject to attachment in New 
York State in an action of contract 
against the American Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company as a foreign corpora- 
tion? 

Answer—No. 

“5. Should the court have granted the 
motion herein to have the service ot 








Prince George County, 
Virginia, was a corn field eisat months 
ago. To-day it is a city of 30,000 peo- 
ple. The Hopewell “Daily Press” print- 

: story on November 23, headed as 


ed a 
follows: “Some prophets say Hope- 


Hopewell, in 


some $25,000 clubhouse for convenience the summons and the order of publica- 


of plant employes. tion and the warrant of attachment 
Petersburg, which is located nine herein declared null and void and 

miles from Hopewell, is sharing in the vacated?” 

general prosperity of the section. It Answer—Yes. 


had a population of about 25,000 a year f 
_ History of Case 


— The American Union was incorporat- 
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STREET SCENE IN HOPEWELL, VA 


well 


end of 


will have population of 100,000 at 
present year.” This phenomenon 
war is summed up by the “Amer- 
following para- 


of the 


nagazine in the 








side by City Point 
iginal settlement, and on 
Du Pont City, lies Hope- 
most remarkable municipal 
produced east of the 
Bret Harte would 
Hopewell, for a mining 
must have been 
like it; true, lacks the mines, 
worth $16 an acre a few 
selling for $16,000 a dou- 
lot to-day, ould 
tl earth 


on one 


village, the or 





=4 inni Iivor 
Mississippi viver. 
ried in 


boom days 


S aZ0 18 
why sh 
VU vels of the 
‘iu: of New Agents 

Already a crop of mus insur- 
sprung up in Hope 
placed by 
Wilmington, most of the business is 

etersburg agents. Outside 
villages buildings are 
built in rows There are brick 
Hopewell 
arbitrary 
per cent. 
ompanies 
expecting 
write 


nroom 


lines 





some 


congested 





ai i da 
on offered one of the ¢ 
Companies, 
soon, are siow to 
appoint agents 
ont are writ- 
business in Hope- 
eliminating cer- 
agen- 
rep- 
Accident at 
Underwriter 


used in this 


nsurance agents 





these 
Sons, Inc., 
xy the General 


Eastern 





gd Buildings 


Most of the ypewell buildings inside 
¢ +} rie ler wor 








) are of brick, steel 
ant gated iron construction—very 
g it together, and where 
( r the b lings are brick 
1 concr The d ts are build 
gr ) “ se Y. M. C. 
1 hav 1 ted a hand 





RE- INSURES MORLEY MUTUAL 


4 London say that the 

L hire has re-insured 
tI ial, which was estab- 
th the primary object 





rr r 
iis if 


Morley 





Johnson, 


ed in 1910 in Pennsylvania. In 1911 it 
entered into a re-insurance agreement 
with the Warsaw Fire. On March 10, 
1913, the Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, declared the Company 
was insolvent and that further transac- 
tion of business was hazardous. The 
Attorney General, on the application of 
the Insurance Commissioner, obtained 
an order from the Court of Common 
Pleas of Dauphin County, Pennsylva- 
nia, requiring the Company to show 
cause why the courts should not order 
the Company’s liquidation. The court 
ordered the Company dissolved, and the 
liquidation of its business. Prior to 
the dissolution there was owing the 
Warsaw Fire upon business re-insured 
by the Warsaw a balance of $60,000. 
The policies of the Company were can- 
celed, and a large sum became due the 
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Charles W. Martyne, obtained from 
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Union Fire Insurance Company in the 
courts of the State of New York for 
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order appealed from? 6,350,079.09 | 

\nswer—Yes. TOTAL LIABILITIES $3.149,365.31 
, 1° 18 the debt due from the Warsaw | POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 
Fire Insurance Company to the Ameri- 





for return premiums on the policies so 

canceled by the Company’s dissolution. 
The total amount of the claims so 

assigned to the plaintiff were $2,782. 


Action Begun 

The action was commenced in 1913 
and a warrant of attachment was ob- 
tained thereunder on the indebtedness 
due from the Warsaw to the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance. On April 12, 1913, 
the New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance was appointed liquidator of the 
American Union under the Insurance 
Act of New York State. On November 
7, 1914, the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Commissioner appeared specially in the 
action to have the service of the sum- 
mons, attachment and levy and all 
other proceedings declared null and 
void. The motion was granted at the 
Special Term, and on appeal there- 
from to the Appellate Division the or- 
der was unanimously affirmed. The 
present appeal was from that decision. 
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CONCEALMENT OF INFORMATION 


AVOIDS STANDARD FIRE POLICY 


Address of Frank Sowers to Insurance 
Society of New York on Fraud 
and Misrepresentation 


Frank Sowers, of Richards & Affeld, 
New York insurance lawyers, spoke to 
the Insurance Society of New York, 
Tuesday on “Concealment, Misrepre- 
sentation, Fraud or False Swearing.” 
Excerpts from Mr. Sower’s address are 
given as follows: 

“In deciding what is a ‘conscious,’ 
‘designed,’ ‘wilful,’ or ‘intentional’ with- 
holding, the courts tend to favor the 
insured; so it has been held that a 
general statement of facts, if enough 
to put the underwriter on guard, does 
not require the applicant to go into 
details. In the case of Bebee vs. Hart- 
ford County Mutual, 25 Conn. 51, the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut held 
that the frequent occurrence of fires 
shortly before the insurance was ef- 
fected was a material circumstance the 
concealment of which would have 
avoided the policy, but that Bebee’s 
general statement was enough to put 
the underwriter on his guard and was 
sufficient, and the insured was not re- 
quired to go into details, the court say- 
ing, ‘the insured is not bound to force 
his knowledge upon the insurer.’ 

“If, however, the underwriter has 
notice that the insured has omitted to 
give some information which he deems 
material, as the omission of an answer 
in the application, after the policy has 
been issued and a loss has been in- 
curred, to complain of the concealment, 
for the reason that the issue of the 
pelicy before it had the desired infor- 
niation, is a waiver thereof. 


Partial Information Sufficient 


“In a Kentucky case, German-Amer- 
ican vs. Norris, 100 Ky., 29, containing 
the provision of the standard policy, the 
court held that an applicant for fire in- 
surance on property is not bound to 
disclose an attempt to burn the prop- 
erty unless asked about it. In this case, 
there was some evidence that the un- 
derwriter knew of the facts when ac- 
cepting the insurance. It was held in 
Leuisiana that the omission to notify 
the underwriter of a recent attempt to 
burn a building next to that on which 
the insurance was sought—a circum- 
stance which prompted the purchase 
of the insurance—avoids the insurance 
(Walden vs. Louisiana Ins. Co., 12 
La. 134). 

“The distinction between a conceal- 
ment and a misrepresentation is that 
the former arises out of a silence where 
there is a duty to speak, and the latter 
is an incorrect speech; concealment 
must be conscious, wilful, designed or 
intentional; whereas misrepresentation 
occurring either purposely or through 
negligence, mistake, inadvertance, or 
oversight, will avoid the policy, the 
courts holding that in either case the 
injury to the underwriter is the same. 


Misrepresentations and Warranties 


“The distinction between a represen- 
tation and a warranty is that the war- 
renty is a part of the contract and 
must be strictly complied with; where- 
asi a representation is but a statement 
incidental to the contract, precedes it, 
is the inducement for it and need be 
only substantially true. However, by 
lines 45 and 46 of the standard policy, 
the contents of those documents, al- 
though they be endorsed upon, or an- 
nexed to, the policy, are made warran- 
ties and with respect to them, the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court has said: ‘We think it 
well settled in this State that where, 
by the terms of a contract of insur- 
ance, the application is made a part of 
the policy, answers made to specific 
questions in the application are deemed 
warranties and, if untrue, prevent a re- 
covery on the policy. In such a case, 


the statements contained in the appli- 
cation are made material by the con- 
tract.’ The Court held that an answer 
of ‘no’ to a question in the application 
‘Is it encumbered’ and shown to be 
false, avoided the insurance as to the 
real estate incumbered, although a re- 
covery was allowed, on the theory of 
the divisibility of the contract, on per- 
sonal property described in a separate 
item of the policy. 


Concealments Affect Policy Endorse- 
ments 

“Concealments and misrepresenta- 
tions are usually said to take place at 
cr before the issue of the policy, but 
they may be made at or before the 
writing of an endorsement on the pol- 
icy, at least, with respect to the new 
matter introduced into the contract by 
the endorsement. It is probable that 
the effect upon the entire contract of 
ccncealments or misrepresentations in 
connection with the procuring of en- 
dorsements will vary with the nature 
of the endorsement and the relation of 
the concealments or misrepresenta- 
tions to the whole insurance. 


“It is doubtful if one, procuring an 
endorsement which only modifies some 
term of the existing contract without 
making a new contract by increasing 
the risk or introducing a new party as 
insured, would be required to disclose 
fects arising subsequent to the issue 
of the policy relating to the new mat- 
ter introduced by the endorsement, 
even though concealment of such facts 
would be fatal upon procuring new in- 
surance. 

Warranties Made at Issue of Policy 

“Representations may be affirmative 
or promissory; affirmative if relating 
to the existence of a particular state of 
things at the time the contract is made 
and becomes effective, promissory if re- 
lating to what is to happen during the 
life of the contract. Under the rule 
excluding parole evidence to vary the 
terms of a written instrument, proof 
may not be made of an oral promissory 
representation, as it is deemed to be 
merged in the written contract, but it 
may be shown if made in bad faith 
with the intent to deceive. If an af- 
firmative representation be true when 
made and the contract entered into, a 
change subsequent to the issue of the 
contract will not avoid the contract, 
unless the change amounts to a breach 
of some warranty contained in the 
contract. 

“To be material, the misrepresenta- 
tion must be in respect to an ascertain- 
able fact, as distinguished from a mere 
matter of opinion, judgment, probabil- 
ity or expectation; if it is vague or in- 
definite in its nature and terms it is 
not a material representation. So, in 
Maine it is held in the case of Denni- 
son vs. Thomaston Mutual Ins. Co., 20 
Maine 125: ‘But opinions, if honestly 
entertained, and honestly communi- 
cated, are not misrepresentations, how- 
ever erroneous they may prove to be,’ 
in. a case where the insured, in re- 
sponse to a written interrogatory as 
to the distance from other buildings, 
had said ‘each side of the block are 
small one-story wood sheds’ which 
would not endanger the building if 
they should burn,’ although the fire ac- 
tually did spread from the sheds to the 
building insured, but the court inti- 
mated that its ruling would be other- 
wise if the opinion were not uttered in 
good faith. 

“If contrast with the rule respecting 
concealments, particularly as illustrated 
in the Bebee case, it was held that the 
insured was chargeable with misrepre- 
sentation sufficient to avoid the insur- 
ance when, in respect to the under- 
writer’s direct interrogatories respect- 
ing danger from incendiarism, the in- 
sured, a manufacturer, talked gener- 
ally with the agent about the constant 
danger of fire from discharged em- 
ployes, but did not mention a small 
fire of recent occurrence which, he be 
lieved, had been set on his premises 
by a discharged workman, And it made 
no difference, the Court held, that the 
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jury believed the assured’s statement 
that when he applied for insurance he 
believed the danger from the previous 
incendiary past. 

“An example of material misrepre 
sentation of the nature of the risk is 
found in the case of Evans vs. Colum- 
bia Fire Ins. Co., 40 Mise. 316, where 
it was held a good defense of an ac 
tion on a fire insurance policy purport- 
ing to insure all the plaintiff's cotton 


throughout the United States, 
that the plantiff represented to the un- 
derwriter that it had only 150 such 
presses, whereas in fact, it had 700 
and that only a few of them were in 
couples, the court believing that the 
number of presses and their proxim- 
itv to each other affected the risk and 
vere material 
Policy Voided By Fraud 

“Fraud is a more inclusive term 
than the others. It may arise out of a 
concealment, or a _ misrepresentation, 
or false swearing it may include all of 
them, or it may exist in some other 
form. It may exist at any time, either 
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Theory of Divisibility Applied 





The closing paragraphs of Mr. Sow- 
er’s address were devoted to showing 
that a policy is not divisible in case of 
fraud. He stated that, while the courts 
recognize the divisibility f tl I 

here there is a breach of war 
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PA. AGENTS DISCUSS RULING 


CAN WRITE ANYWHERE IN STATE 





Will Make No Difference in Conditions, 


General View—National Board 
Explanation 
Pennsylvania agents do not think 


that the ruling of the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Commissioner regarding the 
countersigning of policies (that agents 
may write anywhere in the State), will 
have any effect on present conditions. 

Logue Bros. & Co., Inc., said to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“We do not think it will have any 
effect at all as his ruling does not 
change the situation, which has exist- 
ed for years. This condition has al- 
ways existed, and it would be foolish 
for the Insurance Commissioner to rule 
any other way, as an agent is licensed 
in the State of Pennsylvania and there 
is no reason why he cannot write in- 
surance in that State, but, as you know, 
each company limits the territory of 
its agents and always has done so. 
Therefore, the situation remains just 
the same as it has always been.” 

J. J. Boland’s Views 


J. J. Boland of Scranton said: 
“As to what effect I think the new 
ruling of the Pennsylvania Insurance 


Commissioner on the question of writ- 


ing anywhere in the State, I cannot 
see that this will make any great 
amount of difference as this practice 
has been going on for years. It may 
have, however, the ill effect of sug- 
gesting to the minds of some agents 


which they have never 


the practice in 
The agent in my opin- 


before indulged. 


ion is not the one to blame 
if the company permits him to write 
over the head of the local represen- 
tative.” 


The National Board explains the rul- 


ing as follows: 
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APPOINT W. C. SCHEIDE & CO. 
General Agents of Eagle Fire for Nego- 
tiation of Re-insurance—Stops 
Direct Writing 
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WAR PLANTS 


Rate Makers in Distant States Ask 
How Risks are Written in 
New Jersey 





The fact that there are so many war 
munition plants in New Jersey and 
that the rating of these properties has 
been in the nature of pioneer rating, 
in view of the various schedules, 
clauses, et cetera, that have been adopt- 
ed since the war has caused rate bu- 
reau managers in a dozen States to 
write to the New Jersey rating office 
for information regarding the rating of 
these plants. 


SOLE SURVIVOR 





J. H. Wright, Trenton, Has Seen Death 
Take Every Man in Business 
When He Started 


Joseph H. Wright, of Trenton, one 
ot the leading agents of New Jersey, 
was in New York this week, calling 
upon friends in the companies. It is 
just forty-five years ago that he quit 
the freshman class at Princeton to go 
into the fire insurance business, his 
first job being with the Standard of 
Trenton. After a decade he went into 
business for himself. In his agency 
at that time—and still there—were the 
Fire Association, and Providence-Wash- 
ington. The Phenix was also repre- 
sented and the Fidelity-Phenix is still 
in the office. He has represented the 
Atlas since it entered this country; and 
the German-Alliance since that Com- 
pany started. 

Mr. Wright said that every man in 
the Trenton fire insurance business 
when he started has died. 





ELIMINATES CLAUSE 

The Good Pactice Club of Newark 
has eliminated its preferential clause, 
i. e., the clause which regulates ex- 
change of business among each other. 
The hold that this club has taken on 
agents is demonstrated by the fact at 
the meeting last Friday two-thirds of 
the membership was present. The lo- 
cal companies made no decision yet as 
to whether they will enter the Good 
Practice Club. 


NEW EXAMINER 
John P. McGinnis has been appoint- 
ed examiner in the Western Depart- 
ment of the Newark Fire Insurance 
Company. He was formerly with the 
City of New York. He is a young man 
of ability. 


DERR TO LEAVE JERSEY FIELD 
Oliver Derr, who has been traveling 
in New Jersey for the Hanover, will 
quit the New Jersey field, it is report- 
ed and return to Thompson, Derr & 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The first advertisement of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co. was printed in 
the Hartford “Courant” in 1810. It was 
‘our columns wide. 


F. E. NEWELL DEAD 
Frederick E. Newell, a prominent 
Boston broker died last week. He was 
a partner in the agency of Blake, New- 
ell & Vedeler and enjoyed a wide cir- 
cle of friends. He was fifty-seven 
years old. 





BOSTON BOARD MEETING 

The Boston board held its first meet- 
ing last Tuesday under the adminis- 
tration of President F. A. Dewick. 
There was little other than routine 
business, the matter of qualification 
for certain appraisers being adjourned 
to another meeting. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 


Situation Diagnosed by Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 








Mutual insurance as a principle is 
above reproach but hard to live up to. 
The big question is not what mutual 
insurance is but what men do with it; 
and as exploited by those who use the 
name or plan miscellaneously and un- 
wisely it is a delusion and a snare. 

There are always those who, in get- 
ting up a company and making a posi- 
tion for themselves, are ready and wil- 
ling to use a name that implies a guar- 
antee; and there are always those who 
want insurance and who one way or 
another want a finger in the insurance 
pie without investing anything. This 
is the mutual insurance we would par- 
ticularly deal with here. It is being 
offered to the public in altered, extend- 
ed or modified form under such names 
as Inter-Insurance, Reciprocal Under- 
writers, Insurance Exchange, Lloyds, 
etc. each name used being, as it would 
seem, a separate or new attempt to 
justify the absence of capital. 


Basis of Successful Insurance 


considering mutual insurance as 
undertaken now and in the 
past, those who represent successful 
insurance and who seek to place a 
comparison of insurance methods fair- 
ly before the public are not in any way 
critical of what mutual insurance 
stands for in principle. On the con- 
trary, all successful insurance institu- 
ticns are based on the mutual princi- 
ple; but, to make that mutual princi- 
ple carry, these successful insurance 
institutions adopt plans which recog- 
nize that efficiency and safety are at- 
teined by methods which completely 
separate two interests: 

(1) Those insurance. 

(2) Those who supply it. 

This is the way with anything that 
is worth while; and insurance may be 
considered as any article we might buy 
in a store. The article, because vari- 
ous persons and interests combine in 
its production and use, is of mutual 
benefit. The sure way to distribute 
this benefit is to establish a reciprocal 
responsibility between those who use 
the article and those who supply it. An 
article is of benefit to the buyer both 
because of what it is and because the 
store caters to the buyer’s need and 
keeps it ready for him; and the article 
is of benefit to the store because when 
the buyer needs it the store can sell it 
to him at a profit. 

But in mutual insurance the buyer is 
also the seller and therein lies that 
abused plan’s great difficulty and dan- 
ger, particularly where applied to the 
risks of business. Yet if it can be car- 
ried out it is quite as happy a plan as 
growing your own garden vegetables 
en your half-acre or in your back yard 
and depending on them; only most of 
us haven’t any half-acre, many haven’t 
any back yard, and many more haven't 
time to attend to business and home, 
and agriculture too. 

People on a_ western 


In 
variously 


who need 


stage coach 


have a mutual purpose, which is to get 
somewhere. The passengers pay fare 
and that is all that is expected of them; 
and the driver drives, without inter- 
ference. What is the passenger’s re- 
sponsibility and what the driver’s is 
clearly defined, which is the way it 
should be. 


Over the Cliffs 


In mutual insurance, much more 
than in most things, it takes a long 
time to know the roads; and in mutual 
insurance the responsibility being mu- 
tual, for inherent reasons there cannot 
be a distinct division of responsibility 
as between those who pay to be carried 
and those who carry them; only one 
driver, maybe, but too many who can 
claim control, qualify for some knowl- 
edge of the roads, and more or less 
take a hand in the driving; one of the 
big reasons why the stage coaches of 
mutual insurance have so many, many 
times been held up, wrecked or driven 
with their big load of bright expecta- 
tions over the cliffs into the valley of 
the shadow. 

But no “ghosts of the gone before” 
prompt an attempt to condemn or be- 
little any mutual insurance company 
where the undertaking is thoroughly 
understood by all concerned and where 
no false doctrines have been presented 
to induce membership. Nor is it the 
purpose to give statistics which should 
in themselves forever condemn the 
chances for any mutual insurance 
where attempted for liability and work- 
men’s compensation to-day. Let the 
dead past bury its dead; yet let the 
living present profit by the experience 
of the mutual departed. So, though 
we do not name and list the mutual 
failures which have occurred in even 
less difficult lines of insurance we show 
up the things that made these failures 
inevitable. In this we use the voice 
of thousands of mutual survivors who 
have now formed themselves in a solid 
line as buyers only of insurance and 
who, with those in the insurance busi- 
ness, sellers of it, would cry a warning 
and point out the great, wide way to 
the one reliable insurance market 
place. 


Mutual 


A mutual insurance plan and mem- 
bership often constitute a structure of 
high purpose as well as high hopes, 
but for which foundation and earthly 
existence depend entirely on both very 
good luck and very good management. 

The very good luck would be free- 
com from the kind of disaster that 
would call for the paying out of a vast 
sum, perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
dollars all at once, and to provide for 
which stock casualty companies have 
a re-insurance arrangement under 
which seventeen of the biggest of them 
agree to split up any single loss in ex- 
cess of $25,000. 

As to the very good management nec- 
essary in mutual insurance, the man- 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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INDUSTRIAL BOARD DIGESTS 


IMPORTANT DECISIONS REVIEWED 


Injury While Going to Work—Effect on 
Employer’s Defenses—Cost of 
Proceedings 


While in most of the States which 
have passed Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts the act makes some provision for 
a court review of the decisions of the 
board, their provisions in this respect 
are very dissimilar, and in a few 
States no express provision is made for 
a court review of the action of the 
board. 

Power to Review Questions of Law 

The Illinois Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of 1913 (Laws 1913, p. 349) 
Sec. 19, cl. (f), provides that the Su- 
preme Court shall have power to re- 
view questions of law involved in any 
decision of the industrial board by cer- 
tiorari or mandamus, or by any other 
method permissible under the rules and 
practice of the court and laws of the 
State. It is held that such provision 
is violative of Illinois Constitution, Art. 
6, Sec. 2, limiting the original jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court to cases re- 
lating to the revenue, and in mandamus 
and habeas corpus proceedings. The 
Legislature, it is held, has no power, by 
the passage of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, to deprive parties subject 
thereto of the right to a court review 
of the action of an industrial board to 
the extent of determining whether the 
board has acted illegally or without 
jurisdiction. The act having provided 
no valid remedy for review of decisions 
of an industrial board thereunder, the 
question whether such board acted il- 
legally or without jurisdiction may be 
reviewed on a common law writ of cer- 
tiorari, to be sued out of the circuit 
court. Courter vs. Simpson Const. Co., 
Illinois Supreme Court, 106; N. E., 350. 

Injury While Going to Work 

The West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals holds that an injury incurred 
by a workman in the course of his 
travel to his place of work, and not on 
the premises of his employer, does not 
give right to participation in the Work- 
man’s Compensation Fund, unless the 
place of injury was brought within the 
scope of employment by an express or 
implied requirement in the contract of 
employment of its use by the servant 
in going to and returning from his 
work. De Constantin vs. Public Service 
Commission, 83 S. E., 88. 

Effect of Compensation Act on Employ- 
er’s Defenses 

In an action at common law by an 
employe against his employer, who was 
not a subscriber to the Employes’ In- 
surance Association established by 
Massachusetts St. 1911, c. 751, the de- 
fenses of contributory negligence, as- 
sumption of risk, and negligence of a 
fellow servant are not available to the 
defendant. Dooley vs. Sullivan, Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, 106 N. E., 604. 

Cost of Proceedings on Appeal 

In a case where it was not certain 
under the terms of the Massachusetts 
Workmen’s Compensation Act whether 
an injured employe was entitled to an 
additional allowance for an injury to 
one hand and to the fingers of another, 
it was held that the insurer, who ap- 
pealed from the decrees of the indus- 
trial Accident Board, was not liable for 
the whole cost of the proceedings, in 
accordance with St. 1911, c. 751, part 3, 
Sec. 14, requiring such imposition of 
costs when an appeal is prosecuted 
without reasonable ground. In re Me- 
ley, Massachusetts Supreme Court, 106 
N. E., 559. 

“Incapable of Use” Defined 

Where the only question raised upon 
an insurer’s appeal was whether the 
workman was entitled to any and what 
additicnal compensation for injuries to 
his hand under Massachusetts Work- 


men's Compensation Act, 1911, c. 751, 
part 2, Sec. 11, as amended by St. 1913, 
c. 445, providing that the additional 
amounts to be paid “in case of the loss 
of a hand, foot, thumb, finger, or toe,” 
shall also be paid “in case the injury 
is such that the hand, foot, thumb, fin- 
ger, or toe is not lost but is so injured 
as to be incapable of use,” the insurer 
contended that the words “incapable of 
use” require a total incapacity for use. 
The hand was cut across and most of 
the flexor tendons were severed. Those 
in the thumb were cut. A physician 
testified that the hand was permanent- 
ly disabled. The industrial accident 
board, it was held, was not required 
to accept as decisive the testimony of 
the physician called by the insurer. 
Even that testimony went little far- 
ther than to say that some things 
might be carried on the thumb as a 
hook, and that a steel splint might be 
used which would not hurt the hand, 
and that this would be much better 
than amputation. But the court found 
no evidence that even with such an ap- 
liance there would be any real ability 
to use the hand. Certainly it could be 
found that the normal use of the hand 
was wholly gone, and so that the hand 
was “so injured as to be incapable of 
use.” ‘The incapacity of use, it was 
held, need not be tantamount to an 
actual severance of the hand; it is 
enough that the normal use of the hand 
has been taken entirely away. 

Still further additional compensation 
was allowed on the finding that the lit- 
tle finger of the workman’s left hand 
was so injured as to be incapable of 
use. The insurer contended that the 
hands are not to be considered sepa- 
rately,- and that additional compensa- 
tion cannot be given for the incapacity 
to use one finger of the other hand. 
It was held that, while this argument 
had some plausibility, the plain words 
of the statute were against it. In re 
Meley, Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
106 N. E., 559. 

Construction of Ohio Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act—lInterstate Employes 
The Ohio Workmen’s Compensation 

Act of 1913, Section 51, provides that 

the act shall apply to employers and 

their employes engaged in intrastate 
and also in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, for whom a rule of liability or 
method of compensation has been or 
may be established by the Congress of 
the United States only to the extent 
that their mutual connection with the 
intrastate work may and shall be clear- 
ly separable and distinguishable from 
the interstate and foreign commerce, 
and then only when such employer and 
any of his workmen, working only with- 
in the State with the approval of the 
State Liability Board of Awards and so 
far as not forbidden by any Act of Con- 
gress, voluntarily accept the provisions 
of the act. It is held that the act does 
not apply to employers and their em- 
ployes engaged exclusively in inter- 
state commerce, that does apply to 
those engaged in both interstate and 
intrastate commerce where their mu- 
tual connection with intrastate work is 
separable from interstate and foreign 
commerce when, and only when, they 
elect to be governed by the act.—Con- 

nole vs. Norfolk & W. Ry. Co., 216 

Fed., 823. 

Wife as Dependent—“With Whom She 

Lives” 

The Massachusetts Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, 1911, pt. 2, Sec. 7a (be- 
fore its amendment by St. 1914, c. 708, 
Sec. 7), provided that a wife shall be 
conclusively presumed to be wholly de- 
pendent for support upon her deceased 
husband with whom she lives at the 
time of his death. It is held that the 
term “with whom she lives” meant 
living together as husband and wife in 
the ordinary acceptance of those words, 
or actually cohabiting under conditions 
which would be regarded as constitut- 
ing a family relation; and the presump- 
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HARTFORD LECTURES 





W. G. Cowles, J. E. Rhodes, C. H. Hol- 
land, David Van Schaack and 
E. S. Berry the Speakers 

The subjects and the speakers for 
the lectures in the Hartford Insurance 
Institute’s casualty course, for which 
the dates have already been assigned 
are as follows: 

“Industrial Accidents and Accident 
Prevention,” David Van Schaack, di- 
rector, bureau of inspection and acci- 
dent prevention, Aetna Life; “The 
Compensation Systems of Europe,” 
speaker not yet secured, but hope to 
have C. H. Holland, New York, general 
manager Royal Indemnity Company; 
“The Insurance of the Compensation 
Obligation,” W. G. Cowles, vice-presi- 
dent the Travelers. 





PENNSYLVANIA RATING BOARD 





Provides for Stamping Office—No Ex- 
perience Rating—Governing Com- 
mittee—Payroll Audits 
The governing committee of the new 
Compensation Inspection Rating Bu- 
reau of Pennsylvania, officially organ- 
ized this week, consists of State Insur- 
ance Department, permanent; State In 
surance Fund, permanent; Employers’ 
Liability, one year; Fidelity & Casu- 
alty, two years; Maryland Casualty, 
three years; American Mutual Liabil- 
ity, one year; and Pennsylvania Manu 
facturers’ Association Casualty Com 

pany, two years. 

The bureau is to become a stamping 
office for all Pennsylvania workmen’s 
compensation insurance business, as it 
requires that it must be furnished with 
three copies of each daily report 
which, after approval as to rate and 
rule and so stamped, one will be re 
turned to the company, one to the 
agent and one will be filed with the 
bureau. The constitution also pro- 


tion of dependency did not apply to a 
woman who, at the time of her hus- 
band’s injury and death, was actually 
living apart from him for justifiable 
cause and receiving a weekly sum or 
dered to be paid by him for her sup- 
port. Since the death in this case oc 
curred the Legislature, by the act of 
1914, has amended clause (a) by fur 
ther providing that if, at the time of 
the husband's death, the Industrial Ac- 
cident Board shall find the wife was 
living apart for justifiable cause or be 
cause he had deserted her, she is con- 
clusively presumed to be wholly de- 
pendent upon her husband. In re Gal 
lagher, Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
106 N. E., 558. 


vides that when it is deemed expedient 
the bureau, through its governing com- 
mittee, may take over the work of au- 
diting all payrolls throughout the 
State. 

One of the important features of the 
plan under which the rating system in 
the State is to be administered through 
the bureau, is that there will be no 
“experience rating” allowed. 


E. H. MANNING RESIGNS 





Former Surety Department Manager 
of America. Indemnity to Open 
a Coast Office 





Edward H. Manning has resigned as 
manager of the fidelity and surety de 
partments of the American Indemnity 
Company of Galveston He purposes 
to establish himself in California as a 
legal adviser for a number of casualty 
and surety companies, looking after the 
surety and casualty claims and litiga- 
tion. He will have nothing to do with 
the solicitation of business. His office 
will be located in Los Angeles 

In times past Mr. Manning was in 
charge of the judicial department of 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company, with the U. S. F. & G., 












100 PER CENT. INCREASE 
Georgia Casualty’s Business—Sixty- 
five General Agents at Recent 
Convention in Macon 





At the recent annual convention of 
Georgia Casualty general agents sixty 
five, from twenty-seven States, were 


present Business produced by the 
agents for the current year amounts to 
more than $1,000,000 and represents an 
increase of more than 100 per cent 
over 1914 business 

The meeting of general agents was 
enthusiastic Papers were read on va 
rious subjects, some by officers of the 
company The Georgia Casualty Co 
operates in twenty-seven States, and is 
not affiliated with bureaus or confer 


ence companies. 


APPOINTS H. M. PERKINS 


H. M. Perkins has resigned as claim 






manager of the New nd-Equita 
ble for metropolitan district of New 
York, and will take charge of the 
claim department of the American In 
demnity Company Galveston, Texas 
Mr Perkins was with the New Eng 
lend-Equitable for five years, starting 
in the home office in Boston as an in 
vestigator He has a good reputation 


for ability and energy and is a brother 
of C. R. Perkins of the North British 
and Mercantile 
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Insures Needle Industries 
Industrial Mutual Liability In- 
Association of New York, had 
an expense ratio of 48.24 per cent at 
the end of its first year. In discussing 
this the Insurance Department says: 
“Its expense ratio has been high— 
48.24 per cent. This greatly exceeds 
the limitation prescribed by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance for mutual com- 
panies, namely 23 1-3 per cent. It is 
but fair to add, however, that this in- 
cludes what may be termed extraord- 
inary expenses incident to the organi- 
zation of the Company and the begin- 
ning of business, such as furniture and 


The 
surance 


fixtures, printing and stationery and 
organization expenses. The high ex- 
pense ratio is also further largely ac- 


counted for by the fact that the asso- 
ciation insures a large number of em 


ployers at an extremely low premium 
rate, its operations being confined to 
the so-called ‘needle’ industries.” 

a» ” 


Parson’s & Co.’s Contract. 


The contract .of Parsons & Co., gen- 
eral agents for the Utilities Mutual In- 
surance Co., New York City, pays them 
15 per cent. of the premiums, with a 
minimum of $30,000 per annum. They 
pay their own office expenses, but the 
Company pays legal expenses 

” * = 
From Stock to Mutuals 

The deflection of R. M. Furgeson 
from the stock to the mutual compa- 
nies is causing some comment on Wil- 


Mr. Furgeson had been 
more or less important 
with the stock companies for 
eleven or twelve years, and 
tome two years has been the 
l inderwriter for the London & 
La ete Moro adjunct company. 


Street. 


liam 
associated in 
positions 
past 
the 
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for 
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Flynn Attracting Attention 

The attack on the present liability 
loss reserve law which resulted in the 
ppointment of a committee of com- 
panies to confer with the commission- 
ers on the subject of its revision has 
brought into the limelight Actuary 
3enedict D. Flynn, of the Travelers In- 
surance Company. Mr. Flynn at the 
hearing called by the commissioners 


submitt 
a model 
structed, 
prevail 
tions is 
by the 


ed a tentative plan upon which 
loss reserve law could be con- 
and the opinion appears to 
that the basis of his sugges- 
likely to be adopted, at least 
companies’ committee. 
+ & a 

The Imperial Appointment 


The shifting of the local representa- 
tion of the Imperial Assurance Com- 
pany from the office of William Sohmer 
to the office of William H. Kenzel Co. 
has aroused the usual flood of rumors 
of other prospective changes in fire 
companies’ representation. The Impe- 


rial, which is controlled by the Phoenix 


of London, has been frequently men- 
ned as about to make a change so 
that the actual transfer created little 
rprise, but started the gossip as re- 
gards others 


7 * - 


The Curry Agency 





The terms of the merger between the 
Southern Surety Company with the 
Southwestern Surety Insurance Com- 
p has caused some speculation as 
te i probable effect on the John F. 
Curry Agency, of the Southwestern 
Surety The Curry Agency has made 
the Southwestern quite popular in this 
territory despite the fact that the home 
office of the Company was far away, 





and since the news of the merger indi- 


cates that the Southern interests will 

dominate the consolidated company, 

there is some uneasiness less the good 

work accomplished may be brought to 

naught by disturbing an efficient and 

well managed agency establishment. 
* ” . 


Transferring From One Zone to Another 

Brokers thus far are having little dif- 
ficulty in handling their general liabil- 
ity lines since the system of rating was 
transferred back to the zone basis of 
rates. There is, however, a feeling of 
upeasiness over the probable future 
operations, under the rules of the Cas- 
ualty Exchange, of transferring a risk 
from one zone to another. Some bro- 
kers feel that their competitors might 
be more influential in bringing about 
such transfer and thereby lose them 
the risk, and, incidentally, jeopardize 
their control on the assured’s fire lines. 

+. * e 


Stock Move a Good One 

The refinancing plans of the Casu- 
alty Company of America attracted not 
a little attention, and the proposition 
to create a surplus at least equal in 
size to the capital stock of the com- 
pany was favorably commented upon. 

+. * o 


Taylor Quickly Made Friens 


George Taylor, assistant secretary 
of the London & Lancashire, who has 


been away from his office for several 
weeks on account of an attack of 
typhoid fever, has sufficiently Tecov- 
ered to return to his work. Mr. Taylor 
has not been long in this country, but 
he has already acquired a large number 
of friends and brokers who have come 


in contact with him have been favor- 
ably impressed despite his English 
accent. 


a 


The High Surety Commissions 


The sudden upward rush in broker- 
age commission on fidelity and surety 
business is causing some speculation 


as to its real cause and the extent to 
which it will go before checked. Prior 
to a fortnight ago the rate of commis- 
sion was held down to 15 per cent. ex- 
cept to a favored few, but now 30 per 
cent. is being shouted from the house- 
tops with indications that the compa- 
nies may raise their bids even higher 
to secure the business. Brokers are 
wondering does this mean there is 
some choice volume of business about 
to develop, or are the companies sim- 
ply evening up some individual griev- 
ance? That the higher commissions 
have been established to afford brokers 
a better means of living, is not consid- 
ered for one moment as the real cause. 
There is a story in circulation that one 
company which recently joined the 
Surety Association of America did so 
only on condition that the rate of bro- 
kerage commission should be put upon 
a basis of absolute equality for all. 
This could not be accomplished by 
withdrawing the special privileges, and 
the association, therefore, suspended 
the commission rule allowing members 
t) pay whatever they saw fit. Some of 
the larger companies immediately 
rushed in and offered 30 per cent. Their 
object may be two-fold, one being to 
deflect their way certain large bonds 
about to be placed, and the other be- 
ing to prevent the company which 
brought about the change in the com- 
mission rule from reaping any benefit 
therefrom Brokers do not view with 
favor a commission rate war, as it gen- 
erally brings about departmental inter- 
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with the result that commis- 
sions are more restricted than ever. 
The present situation is not expected 
te last, as the association only took 
down the bars on the first year’s pre 
mium. However, brokers having war 
contract bonds to place can now se- 
cure a small fortune. Thirty per cent. 
on an important war contract bond 
with all the resulting sub-contractors 
bonds would amount to a considerable 
figure. 


ference 


* * % 
Glad to See Bliss Back 

Russel A. Bliss, who recently became 
associated with the Armstrong Agency 
in charge of its underwriting of auto- 
mobile fire lines for the Norwich 
Union, is realizing that he has many 
friends among the brokers of this city 
wko are glad to see him back in a line 
of business with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. Mr. Bliss before his connec- 
tion with the burglary department of 
the General Accident, was with the 
agency firm of Sewal & Alden, which 
was even then an important factor in 
automobile insurance. 

* * * 

J. S. Mossgrove, 
American Surety Co, in 
says he has had his name printed in 
an insurance paper only twice in thir- 
teen years. The first time announced 
his appointment as the Company’s rep- 


manager of the 
Columbus, O., 


resentative at Columbus, and, subse- 
quently, in connection with some more 
ruinor happening. This brings up an 
interesting point that will be recog- 


nized by all newspaper men, and that is 
the manner in which some men’s names 
constantly appear in print, while others 
of equal prominence, are never or only 
occasionally printed. In life insurance, 
for instance, it is a difficult matter for 


a paper to go to press without the 
name of E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
used in some connection or other. The 
reason is that Mr. Woods has a per- 
fectly natural knack of doing interest- 
ing things in an original manner, and 
his ideas are welcomed by thousands 
li surety insurance the name most 
seen is that of William B. Joyce; in 


casualty in Edson §. Lott; in 


urance, 
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fire insurance, probably Henry Evans, 
or KE. G. Richards, or E. G. Snow, or 
Hi. W. Eaton. The situation is the same 
in the daily papers Certain doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, artists, are con- 
stantly interviewed; others, never ap- 
pear in print. The explanation of this 
is that certain men have a picturesque, 
colorful personality, which makes what 


they do 
their 
way, 
been 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 























CLAIM DIFFICULTIES 


Described By William C. Archer, 
Deputy Industrial Commissioner 
of New York State 





William C. Archer, Deputy of the 
New York State Industrial Commission, 
enumerates the following as the prin- 
cipal difficulties of the Commission in 
handling claims: 

Many non-English speaking claim- 
ants are entirely at sea and finding too 
little sympathy are forced to beat about 
here and there in order to get their 
claims in the proper channels. The 
Commission has been forced through 
necessity to establish in New York 
City an information bureau which for 
a while was visited by fully five hund- 
red persons a day, some of them com- 
ing on successive days to follow up 
their claims. Many such are afraid to 
sign any papers whatever. It would 
seem that this new situation should re- 
quire an effort on the part of employ- 
ers to educate such claimants in mat- 
ters pertaining to the Compensation 
Law. 

Average wages under the law is a 
prolific source of disputes, and yet, the 
statute lays down very clearly the rule 
of computation which is based upon 
average weekly wages which are found 
by taking the average daily wages, 
multiplying by 300 and dividing by 52. 
This gives the average weekly wage, 
two-thirds of which is the compensation 
wage, limited to $15 a week as a maxi- 
mum except for the loss of a hand, arm, 
feot, leg or eye, when the limit is $20. 
To find the daily average wages of an em- 
ploye who has worked substantially the 
whole of the year, his aggregate earn- 
ings are divided by the number of days 
actually employed. If the employe shall 
not have worked substantially the 
whole of the immediately preceding 
year, a fellow-workman’s wage record 
who is engaged in the same or most 
similar employment shall be taken as 
the rule. If neither of these can be 
made to apply, then the question be- 
ecmes more difficult and the law allows 
the previous earnings of an injured em- 
ploye or other employes of the same or 
most similar class, working in the same 
or most similar employment in the 
same or neighboring locality, to repre- 
sent the annual earning capacity of the 
injured employe, one-fifty-second part 
of which shall represent the average 
weekly earnings. 

Another ordinary difficulty is the de- 
termination of duration of disability. 
This can best be determined by an 
impartial, honest, first-class physician. 
It is the experience of the Commission 
tuat this kind of testimony is highly 
useful and most dependable. It is a 
mistake to conclude that in all instan- 
ces a workman who has been discharg- 
ec by his physician is ready to resume 
his employment. There are few inju- 
ries or sicknesses which do not require 
a period of recuperation or convales- 
cence. An amputated finger may be 
healed, i. e., it no longer is an open 
or suppurating wound and yet it may 
be so tender as to prevent employment. 
This dispute as to the duration of dis- 
ability is the most troublesome phase 
in determining the exact compensation 
an employe is entitled to under the law. 
If either the employer or insurance car- 
rier on the one hand or employe on the 
other seeks to take advantage of 
the truth in regard to this matter, then 
the case becomes an open contention 
to be settled by the Commission only 
after a hearing. 


BURDSALL’S STRIKING IDEA 





Philadelphia Man Works Out Schedule 
Showing What Might Happen Fol- 
lowing Employe’s Death 





In order to convey a clear under- 
standing of the potentialities for loss 


under workmen’s compensation laws it 
is often helpful for an agent or solici- 
tor to work out imaginary cases. F. B. 
Burdsall, resident manager of the cas- 
ualty department of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Surety Co. in Philadelphia, 
has prepared such a schedule showing 
how payments might work out in an 
extreme case following the death of an 
employe under the Pennsylvania law. 
it follows: 

Benefits under compensation law for 
widow with five children—first just 
born, others 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, 
aud 4 years old respectively. 

For death, widow with four or more 
children, 60 per cent. of wages, based 
on minimum of $10 and maximum of 
$20 per week; payable for three hun- 
dred weeks. 

6( per cent. of $20—$12 per 
week for 300 weeks......... 

“Compensation of each child 
shall continue after’ said 
period of 300 weeks until 
such child shall reach the age 
of sixteen.” 15 per cent. if 
one child, with 10 per cent. 
additional for each child, 
maximum of 50 per cent. 

Child just born, 16 years 

or 832 weeks less 300 

weeks, 532 weeks and 

15 per cent. of $20 or $3 

Sf ee $1,596 
Child I year old, 15 years 

or 780 weeks less 300 

weeks, 480 weeks and 

10 per cent. of $20 or $2 

eee 960 
Child 2 years old, 14 years 

or 728 weeks less 300 

weeks, 428 weeks and 

10 per cent. of $20 or $2 

Ee SE: oh. 04 esau 856 
Child 3 years old, 13 years 

or 676 weeks less 300 

weeks, 376 weeks and 

10 per cent. of $20 or $2 

WP TE nae ese wanesd 752 
Child 4 years old, 12 years 

or 624 weeks less 300 

weeks, 324 weeks and 5 

per cent. of $20 or $1 

ge a 324 


$3,600 


Total 50 per cent............ 4,488 
Probable maximum payment 

through extreme contingency 

under compensation law..... 

Continuing Mr. Burdsall says: 

“This amount would be exceeded had 
tle infant just born been twins or had 
2 very recent birth not transpired and 
pesthumous triplets arrived a little 
luter — Heaven help us!” 


$8,088 








UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The American Association for Labor 
Legislation has made public its annual 
report. Several of its committees rec- 
ommended unemployment insurance as 
the only means of guarding the work- 
ers against fluctuations in industry. 


Mutual Insurance 
(Continued from page 16.) 
agement generally has too much power 
or not enough. It has too much power 
if it can make or influence rates of 
ussessment (inducement) when the 
pay for its services is a percentage of 
the assessment income. It has not 
enough power if the members, controll- 
ing the management, can make or in- 
fluence rates of assessments which 
they themselves have to pay as insur- 
ers, or if they are allowed to unduly 
limit their individual or collective re- 

sponsibility as members. 

The mutual company, making its 
start, can scarcely afford to pay a big 
salary to their insurance manager, so 
it is generally only too true that they 
either get one at a small salary who 
is not competent, or one who, being 
competent, they cannot get at any sal- 
ary their small affairs will allow them 
te consider but who is willing to take 


W. E. SMALL - 
A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass't Sec 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
Cc. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





OF LONDON, 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 
Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 








a percentage of the premium income 
Under this plan the manager has too 
much power because the wrong kind 
ot power; and of the two great evils, 
too little knowledge or too much power, 
it is hard to say which has been enti 
tled to greater notice in the writing of 
mutual insurance obituaries 

In stock insurance the foundation, 
financial safety, comes first. It is ce 
mented with a concrete of capital and 
experience. The question of manage- 
ment comes after. And because the 
question of management comes after, 
the stock company is in position to 
have that management the best 

In the management of mutual or sim 
ilar companies the average manager's 
handicap of no capital—to which are 
added ordinary human _ limitations 
strikes at the foundation and the struc- 
ture falls. And in the case of the many 
hundreds of mutual company collapses 
it has been the policyholder (the sub- 
scribing member) who has gone through 
the purgatory and punishment when 
there came the days that dragged along 
through doubt unto failure. 

Yet hope springs eternal, and mutual 
insurance is now claiming notice as fit 
to be heard from again in relation to 
employers’ liability and workmen's 
compensation. The employer who en 
tertains it is as great an optimist as 


the man who, without security, goes on 
his. friend's bond in the course of busi- 
ness (as in the old days), or the man 
who, being very good himself, doesn’t 
believe in the police or man-made laws 
for business conduct, on the ground 
that neither would be necessary if 
everybody lived up to the Ten Com- 
mandments 

To the best of men, mutual insurance 
when analyzed as a plan is a seductive 
idea always. It has the brotherhood of 
man in it, and other virtues; but in 
the ways of business, money is the 
great measure; a guarantee in fact is 
better than the Golden Rule in theory; 
and stock insurance is the man-made 
law that keeps co-operation down to 
eerth and out of trouble 


Many Mutuals 


One reason why so many mutual 
companies get a start is that it costs 
so little to organize a mutual company. 
\rother reason is the popular appeal in 
the slogan, “Get the benefit of the in- 
surance profits.’ Nevertheless it is one 
o: life’s mysteries why those needing 
insurance do not look, first and fore- 
nost, for insurance; why they don’t 
get rid of risk instead of assuming risk 
as they do in subscribing to a mutual 
company 

To be Continued.) 
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ook Rerviee Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance ew Giienan, Letitens 
d ‘ Cc. H. ELLIS, President 
are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 


Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low Total — in force $18,000,000.00 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. Total Resources 





Specimens of Life, Accident or Health ‘policies furnished We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
upon request. our territory. 


FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 


Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company E.G. SERAREONES, View Pension ead hemney thane 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Whitney Central Bank Building 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 











CALL ON COMPTON 





The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 
COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


“uiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 


CALL ON COMPTON 


A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 


Company 





NOLdUNOOD NO TIVO 








CALL ON COMPTON 














THE PROGRESS Work And Win With Us 


ee ays THE FRANKLIN LIFE 

See” INSURANCE COMPANY 
Is Steady Sure Solid 

GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
Contracts direct with the Company dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 


Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





























“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


United States Manag 
E. E. WAKEFIELD States M wanes c. B. G. GAILLAR 
Ass’t Manager No. 123 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY Agency Supt. 








FRED. S. JAMES FRED. S. JAMES & CO. GEO. W. BLOSSOM | 














